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CONCERT FIELD NOW 
CALLS HAMMERSTEIN 


But He Is Playing a ‘Waiting Game’ 
with Regard to Opera Plans in 
London and New York 





Oscar Hammerstein arrived in New York 
last Saturday on the Lusitania for a stay 
of one month in America, with the ex- 
pressed intention of playing a “waiting 
game” in regard to the future of his Lon- 
don Opera House and the possibility of his 
bringing his company to the United States. 

“IT wish to return to England next 
month,” declared Mr. Hammerstein to a 
Musica AMERICA representative on Tues- 
day afternoon, “in an entirely independent 
position, so that I can say to the Londoners, 
‘If you want me to give you opera, you 
must beg for it. If you don’t, you can buy 
iny opera house and let somebody else pro- 
vide your opera.’ 

“T have not opened any subscriptions for 
another London season, because I do not 
care to bind myself to that extent. I do 
not want to present opera in London again, 
because as an opera public the Londoners 
are not human—they do not appreciate good 
productions when they hear them. At best 
the business of an operatic impresario is not 
a money-making proposition. The true im- 
presario is in the game for the love of it 
and for the sake of the respect, I-might 
almost say, the reverence of his public. If 
the Londoners do not ask me to open my 
house again I certainly shall not try to force 
my productions upon them. 

“As to the reported possibilities of my 
building another house near Fifth avenue 
and Forty-second street in New York my 
contract with the Metropolitan Opera 
House directorate stipulates that I can pre- 
sent opera in New York upon a single pay- 
ment of $200,000, but this clause is some- 
what optional on the part of the Metro- 
politan directors, as they can refuse to ac- 
‘ept this bonus under certain conditions.” 

_ Mr. Hammerstein has received several of- 
fers urging that he present his company in 
various American cities, which would be 
quite compatible with the Metropolitan 
igreement, as this excludes Mr. Hammer- 
stein from the presentation of opera in four 
ities only—New York, Chicago, Philadel- 
phia and Boston. 

_ One of those who have been negotiating 
for the Hammerstein brand of opera is 
Philip Werlein, who controls the lease of 
he onera house in New Orleans, to the 
nanagement of which Jules Layolle, last 
year’s impresario, has decided not to return 
wing to the fact that his disastrous road 
tour wiped out the profits of the season in 
New Orleans. Mr. Werlein wired that he 
had three propositions for the coming sea- 
son, but that he wished to suggest to Mr. 
Hammerstein the advisability of his look- 
ing into the New Orleans situation, adding 
that the subscriptions for the season are 
now about $40,000, which would be in- 
creased if Mr. Hammerstein should bring 
his company to New Orleans. 

«< ’” 

I would ask the gentleman,” commented 
Mr. Hammerstein, “what he means by a 
season’—one week or one year? $40,000 
would be a good subscription for a week in 
New York and here I would have the added 
idvantage of the box office sales, which 
would be comparatively small in a city of 
the size of New Orleans. It is all right for 
some adventurer to bring a few $100 a week 
singers over here, but the New Orleans 
people know good singing when they hear 
it, and if I agreed to supply them with op- 
era they would expect the very best, and 
that is financially impossible without a large 
public to draw from. Aside from the cost 
‘f the company such houses have not the 
necessary scenic and costume equipment, 
which would mean big expenses for trans- 
portation. Let me say emphatically that I 


? d ; . 
‘0 not want to become: a ‘traveling impre- 
sario.’ 
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“There is one project, however, which I 
am considering most seriously for next sea- 
son, and that is the introduction of some 
of my stars, such as Orville Harrold and 
Felice Lyne, to the American concert plat- 
form.” 





Constantino Sails to Open His Opera 
House in South America 


Florencio Constantino, the Spanish tenor, 
sailed from New York Saturday, August 
3, on the steamship Tennyson, of the Lam- 
port line, for Buenos Aires, to open his 
own opera house, the Teatro Constantino, 
in that city. “Rigoletto” will be the open- 
ing bill, on September 20. The Teatro 
Constantino is a modern structure in every 
way, erected at a cost of $255,000, sub- 
scribed by the leading citizens of Buenos 
Aires. It seats 2,000 persons and has sev- 
enty boxes. Twenty-five performances of 
Italian and French opera will be given 
within a month. Signor Constantino will 
go from Argentine to Mexico, where he 


will sing eight performances, and will then 
be heard in San Francisco. From there 
he will return to the Boston Opera and 
will sing at the Metropolitan in January. 


Kitty Cheatham Sings to Royalty 


Osporne, IstE or Wicut, Aug. 3.—Kitty 
Cheatham, America’s fascinating singer of 
folk melodies and children’s songs, is spend- 
ing the week-end here as the guest of 
Princess Henry of Battenberg, the aunt 
of King George of England and mother of 
the Queen of Spain. In the course of her 
visit Miss Cheatham has had the privilege 
of singing before the King and Queen of 
Spain and Princess Christian of Schleswig- 
Holstein, as well as the Battenberg family 


Ernest Schelling Recovering Rapidly 


Geneva, Aug. 5.—Ernest Schelling, the 
American pianist, is well on the road to 
complete recovery from the effects of his 
operation for appendicitis. 


Entered at the Post Office at New York, N. Y., as mail matter of the Second Class 


ORGANISTS MEET 10 
‘DISCUSS PROBLEMS 


President Eddy Denounces Slip- 
shod Music in Churches at 
Annual Convention 


Ocean Grove, N. J., Aug. 7.—With the 
“keynote speech” of Clarence Eddy, pres- 
ident, the National Association of Organ- 
ists opened its annual convention with a 
serious purpose of threshing out the prob- 
lems which confront that branch of the 
musical profession. 

After the address of welcome and re- 
sponse Mr. Eddy outlined some of the sub- 
jects which have come up for discussion, 
The president first urged raising the dues 
of the association, so as to meet the neces- 
sary expenses of the conventions, especially 
in the matter of reimbursing the artists for 
their appearing at the concerts, which is 
now dependent upon the courtesy of the 
artists themselves. 

Mr. Eddy introduced the topic of “Mu- 
sic in Our Churches” as being of greatest 
importance to organists at large. “This 
association can do an immense amount of 
good,” he declared, “by pointing out the 
necessity for greater care in the selection 
of music, for the organ as well as for the 
choir. There is apparently an idea in sot 
quarters that anything will do for t 
church and that it is useless to spend ve 
much time upon it anyway, hence the sl 
shod, careless and slovenly playing a 
singing frequently heard.” 

The noted organist also gave some per- 
sonal experiences of his own difficulties 
with the various organs found on his tours 
as an argument for the standardization of 
the console, which is being urged at the 
convention. The remainder of the open- 
ing meeting was devoted to the reading of 
reports and the appointment of commit- 
tees. 

Tali Esen Morgan, in an address before 
a meeting of ministers in St. Paul’s 
Church, also criticised what he termed 
“raggy” music in the churches, declaring 
that it was sacrilegious. Other events of 
the day were concerts by the U. S. Marine 
Band and an informal reception at the Ho- 
tel Arlington. 

Yesterday's meetings were devoted in 
general to the topic of “The Organ in Con- 
cert,” with discussions on “The Present 
Status of Organ Recitals,” “Program 

Suilding,” “The Free Recital” and “Stand 
ardization of the Console.” Today is be- 
ing occupied with a business session, with 
the partial report of the Resolutions Com- 
mittee, reports of the banquet, outing and 
nominating committees, and the election 
of officers. The annual banquet will be 
held this evening at the Arlington. 

Thursday will be given up to a consid- 
eration of “The Organ in Church,” with 
extended debate on “The Organist, His 
Minister and His Ministry” and “What of 
the Music Committee?” and discussion of 
choir problems and service playing. The 
American composer will occupy the atten- 
tion at the Friday session, in which the 
members will consider “The Outlook from 
the Standpoint of the Publisher,” “What 
Encouragement is Offered by the Organ- 
ists of the Nation?” and “The Anthem: 
Its Standard and Its Future.” The most 
vital session of the week will occur on 
Saturday with the presentation of the final 
report of the Committee on Resolutions. 
The convention will close with a perform- 
ance of “The Elijah” on Saturday evening 


Studying “Tannhduser” for 
Berlin 

BerLIN, July 27.—It is altogether possible 
that Berlin may be the first to hear Enrico 
Caruso sing the role of Tannhauser. The 
tenor is studying the part now and hopes 
to have it ready for his annual engagement 
in Berlin in October Caruso’s German 
tour will begin on September 14. He will 
appear three times in Vienna and will fol- 
low with performances in Munich and 
Stuttgart. Berlin and Hamburg will be 
visited in October 


Caruso 
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COMPOSER ENESCO ANALYZES HIMSELF 


Wagner and Brahms the Underlying Spirit of His Work, He 
Declares in Paris—-Why the Critics Have Found Him Hard 
to Classify—Roumanian and German Influences Active as Well 
as French—Not an Unreserved Admirer of the Modern French 
School With Which He is Often Identified—-Debussy ‘‘ Growing 


By HERBERT F. PEYSER 








[Special Correspondence of Musica AMERICA.] 
Paris, July 25, 1912. 
ID-JULY finds Paris about as desti- 
tute of composers as it does New 
York of opera stars of either the domestic 
or imported brand. Call at their domiciles, 
and concierge, caretaker, butler or what- 
ever other member of the household retinue 
may be happening to lord it over the 
premises will glare at you in astonishment 
and inform you, with a certain cynical con- 
tempt for your ignorance, that Monsieur 
So-and-So could certainly not be expected 
to be anywhere but d@ la campagne at such 
a time of the year; that he may just now 
be somewhere in Switzerland, Germany, 
Normandy, etc., etc., and that he may be 
back vers la fin d’Octobre. If you are 
willing to come back and take your chances 
then, there is a minute possibility that the 
cher maitre will deign to accord you the 
glory of a rendezvous. 

But stay! Mid-July does find one com- 
poser in Paris. It also finds here a pianist, 
a violinist, a ‘cellist, an organist and a 
conductor. In this peculiar instance, how- 
ever, these functionaries are all incarnated 
in the lone person of Georges Enesco. 
New York is not unfamiliar with the crea- 
tive talents of this young Roumanian. It 
has listened during the last few years with 
interest and, to some extent, enthusiasm 
to his orchestral suite, his symphony and 
some chamber works of his manufacture. 

Enesco inhabits the Rue de Clichy, which 
would seem to the average human being 
about the last place in the world conducive 
to musical, or, indeed, any other shape or 
form of artistic inspiration. The exterior 
of the apartment house in which he is quar- 
tered affords little more aesthetic delecta- 
tion than the average ugly Parisian house. 
From the street to the musician’s apartment 
is quite an extensive little excursion, but 
when you reach the premtére porte a droite 
au fond de la cour you perceive that the 
little courtyard, with its well-kept grass 
plots, gives the place an inviting and pic- 
turesque air that the part facing the street 
lacks. 

Unless you choose to risk life and limb 
in a little self-propelled ascenseur you 
climb up to the second floor on a pair of 
uncarpeted and highly waxed stairs which, 
if they formed a level floor, would make 
an ideal skating rink. On the particular 
morning that the representative of MUSICAL 
AMERICA undertook the journey a ’cellist 
was causing indeterminate sounds to make 
their way past the massive door of the 
apartment. These continued even after 
the tocsin-like ring of the bell and after 
the MusicaL AMERICA man _ had_ been 
ushered into a small but comfortable 
library, from which glass doors opened 
upon a music room. On the composer’s 
writing desk lay strewn several sage-look- 
ing volumes, some novels with yellow paper 
covers and a number of unfinished manu- 
scripts of partitions d’orchestre on vast 
sheets of music paper. 

His Youthful Appearance 


Enesco himself presently emerged from 
an inner room and the ’cellist in the music 
parlor continued to play with a will. The 
composer is strikingly youthful in appear- 
ance; so much so, in fact, that it is hard 
for one not to the manner born to call him 
“cher maitre” (dear master), which affec- 
tionate glorification convention seems to 
grant indiscriminately to all composers in 
France, be they musical titans or pygmies 
\ casual observer would place Enesco’s 
age at about twenty-eight or thereabouts. 
He looks like a combination of Ferruccio 
Busoni and Riccardo Martin, modified 
with a soupcon of Wolf-Ferrari. 

“T should certainly be away from Paris 
by now,” he exclaimed pleasantly as the 
representative of MustcaL AMERICA ven- 
tured to comment upon his presence in 
Paris when practically all other chers 
maitres had divested it of their presence; 
“mais, voyes-vous, je suis tellement oc- 
cupé du matin au soir! I am so terribly 
busy morning, noon and night. that I do 
not understand how I manage to live 
through it all. I have played at an enor- 
mous number of concerts, which has neces- 
sitated much practising and traveling. I 


have also done considerable conducting. 
Then there are my. compositions, for 
which my other duties are leaving me far 
less time than I desire. But je vous en 
prie, come into the music room. Monsieur 
Horace Britt. the cellist, is there practis- 
ing one of my works, and it is necessary 
that I play it through with him. 

On the piano, beside an autographed pic- 
ture of Queen Carmen Sylva, of Rou- 
mania, lay several other heaps of unfin- 
ished orchestral scores in manuscript, and 
next to these the proof sheets of Enesco’s 
“Symphonie Concertante” for violoncello, 
which was engaging Mr. Britt’s attention. 
The composer sat down at the piano and, 
after a number of excuses on Mr. Britt’s 





Georges Enesco, the Roumanian Com- 
poser, Who Is also a Virtuoso Violin- 
ist, Pianist, ’Cellist, Organist and 
Conductor : 


part to the effect that the composition was 
excessively difficult, that he was out of 
practice and so on, the work was played 
through in a style that would, for the most 
part, have earned the artists the cordial 
applause of any audience. It is not the 
writer’s purpose to enter into any critical 
discussion of the merits of the “Symphonie 
Concertante” at present, beyond mention- 
ing the fact that is is, on the whole, re- 
freshingly melodic and harmonically sane. 

Enesco, though he disclaims being a 
“real virtuoso pianist,” played the orches- 
tral accompaniment—from memory, of 
course—with a fire, poetry and enthusiasm 
that were exhilarating to contemplate. Yet 
never did he glance at the keyboard, but 
kept his eyes riveted on the ’cellist, smiling 
incessantly and helping him over trouble- 
some passages, either singing or weaving 
them into the piano part. 

This impromptu concert concluded and 
Mr. Britt having taken his leave, the com- 
poser returned to the library and settled 
down for a moment to give an account of 
himself. 

“People have been puzzled and annoyed,” 
he said, “because they have been unable to 
catalog and classify me in the usual way. 
They could not decide exactly what type 
of music mine was. It was not French 
after the manner of Debussy; it was not 
French of the older school; it was not ex- 
actly German, they declared. In_ short, 
while it did not sound outlandish. it did 
not closely resemble anything familiar, and 
people are annoyed when they cannot 
readily classify one. 


His Studies in Vienna 


“That, I feel sure, comes from the fact 
that my musical education was not con- 
fined to one locality. I was born in 
Roumania (and I return there for a while 
every Summer), but when I was seven 
years old I was studying in Vienna, and, 
incidentally, composing sonatas, rondos 
and a good many other things. I learned 
harmony and counterpoint with Fuchs, and 
I studied violin with the younger Helmes- 
berger. I took up piano, organ, ’cello and 
went on steadily with my composition. The 
father of Helmesberger took a deep inter- 
est in me. I became violinist in one of the 
large orchestras in Vienna, and when 
Helmesberger conducted a large choral 
society which sang all the great masses I 
used to sit among the singers studying the 
scores.” 

So that the boy Enesco was, all in all, 


something like the precocious Jean-Chris- 
tophe! 

“In those days I became deeply imbued 
with Wagner and Brahms, and it seems to 
me that even today my works show a 
combination of their influence. No, there 
is nothing so strange about that. Wagner 
and Brahms were not at all as antithetical 
as people have made them out to be. They 
were opposed to each other much more by 
reason of policy than musically. Musically 
they have many things in common. You 
can even find in Brahms themes strongly 
suggestive of Wagner’s. In Brahms’s horn 
trio you hear the ‘Walkiire’; in the third 
symphony, “Tannhauser.’ The aim of both 
was for the highest and noblest. The main 
difference between the two consists in the 
fact that Brahms lacked the sensuous ele- 
ment which one finds in the music of 
Wagner. 

“After years of study in Vienna I came 
to Paris and, after some trouble because I 
was young and a foreigner, succeeded in 
entering the Conservatoire, where I had 
Massenet for one of my teachers in com- 
position. At the Conservatoire I naturally 
absorbed French influences to a certain ex- 
tent, which, combined with the German, 
gave a further character to my writings. 

“T have written relatively little (naturally 
I am not taking into account student com- 
positions, with which you can see my 
shelves piled four rows high!) because my 
duties as soloist and conductor have not 
granted me the leisure. Cela va sans dire 
that I prefer composition to inferpreta- 
tion. But the main reason, after all, for 
my being a violin virtuoso is that I wish 
to make enough to support myself, and not 
to have to depend upon my father and 
other relatives.” 


As a Virtuoso 


It may be noted, in passing, that Mr. 
Enesco’s talents as a virtuoso are of no 
mean order. The German critics have 
placed the seal of their august approval 
upon him, and his Berlin manager has 
filled with their amicable comments a 
pamphlet of a dozen pages, of which the 
composer will hand you a copy with pride. 

“The French critics have been less 
favorable to me. That work which Mr. 
Britt just played was composed over ten 
years ago (though it is not yet published). 
It was played here in Paris and hissed by 
a part of the audience. The critics found 
that it lacked form, though, if you examine 
it closely, you will find that, as in most of 
my other works, I have leaned strongly on 
the classic forms. There is indeed much of 
the classicist in me. They also claimed 
that it was otherwise bizarre and hard to 
grasp. So, when it was played the second 
time, | had a note inserted in the program 
explaining how it had been received the 
first, and giving the reasons advanced by 
the critics for its reception. It was hissed 
by a few individuals this time, but the 
general public was well disposed. 

“T do not think that my works need ever 
be called bizarre. Here is the first move- 


ment of a sonata for piano which I com- 
pleted less than a week ago. It is my 
maturest work. Does it sound incompre- 
hensible to you?” 

(At this point the movement was gone 
through. There was nothing about the 
music which could be called incompre- 
hensible, denatured or barbarous when 
contrasted with certain other compositions 
of the hour.) 

“Now, I never strive consciously to be 
ultra-modern,” said Mr. Enesco as he fin- 
ished the sonata. “Melodic ideas come 
into my head years, sometimes, before | 
utilize them. Yet in that time my method 
of treating them may be very different 
from what it would have been at their con- 
ception. -Still, I can always put old ideas 
to account. It still seems to me, though, 
that to this very day the underlying spirit 
of my work (I do not refer to the specific 
ideas) is Wagner and Brahms. 

“Much as I enjoy writing for the or- 
chestra, I find no end of pleasure also in 
writing for the piano—writing orchestrally 
for it, as it were.” 


Debussy, D’Indy and Dukas 


Though identified by many with the mod- 
ern French school, Georges Enesco is the 
last one to admire it unreservedly. “De- 
bussy,” he says, “I find growing cold at 
present. He seems to me to be becoming 
more and more like D’Indy—merely 
pedantic rather than truly scholarly. Yet 
I object to the imputation that Debussy 
lacks human appeal. Surely ‘L’Apres-midi 
d’un Faune’ is human in its quality and 
will endure for long. But better than 
Debussy I like Dukas, who is more sub- 
stantial and generally stronger, and whose 
works are far more perfect and solid than 
Debussy’s in their structure. D’Indy | 
never have liked. De l'autre part, one of 
the supremely great men of the present. 
one who is truly modern and original, one 
who has warmth and emotion, is Florent 
Schmitt. He is a true master. 

“In Germany there is Strauss, who would 
have been the greatest composer in the 
world since Wagner if he had something 
more to work upon than mere shreds of 
ideas. Reger! Ah! c’est horrible! I can- 
not endure him!” 

And Enesco threw up his hands and 
grimaced as though violently nauseated. 

“In him you have an example of icy 
coldness, of want of heart, of bad counter 
point—for I do not admit that one whose 
polphony is as harsh, as badly joined and 
as totally devoid of beauty as Reger’s, can 
be called a good contrapuntalist. Strauss’s 
counterpoint, you will notice, has almost 
always an elegance and it is not devoid of 
smoothness.” 

America may expect a visit from Mr 
Enesco in a couple of years, though nothing 
is positively decided yet. However, he has 
already started to acquire a répertoire of 
English expressions and is at present 
proud of the fact that he can say, “Give 
me some bread and cheese.” 








APPLYING MUSIC TO A “SAFE AND SANE FOURTH” 
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Harry Barnhart Leading the Crowd at City Hall Park, New York, on July 4, in a 
Stirring Chorus 


THE accompanying picture shows one of 

the most successful features of New 
York’s “Safe and Sane” celebration of the 
Fourth of July—Harry Barnhart singing 
from the press tables on the City Hall 
steps and leading the crowd in the choruses 


of the songs. His songs on this occasio! 
were the “Battle Hymn of the Republic 
and “Old Kentucky Home.” Mr. Barnhart 
has a voice of tremendous power and 
personality and magnetism which carr) 
easily with great masses of people. 
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MANY NEW ARTISTS ENGAGED BY DIPPEL FOR CHICAGO 


Considers Cecelia Gagliardi, the 
Dramatic Soprano, One of His 
Greatest Acquisitions — Three 
Americans on the List—The 
Impresario ‘‘ Resting’? at Mark 
Twain’s Favorite Resort Near 
Vienna 


Bureau of Musical America, 
Vienna, Ploosigasse 6 (IV), 
July 25, 1912. 


FTER the strenuous season of opera in 
America Andreas Dippel, general man- 
ager of the Chicago-Philadelphia Company, 
is finding solitude and rest in his charming 
villa at Kaltenleutgeben, the quiet little wa- 
tering place near Vienna, which was such 
a favorite resort of Mark Twain’s when 
he made the Austrian capital his home for 
several years in the past fin de siécle. Soli- 
tude and rest? That is to say, as much as 
he can find in view of the fact that he con- 


ducts from here his multifarious cor- 
respondence, the engagement of artists, the 
audition of aspirants and makes his plans 
and arranges the répertoire for the coming 
season. Indeed, his study in the Rudolfs- 
hof, as he calls his Austrian Tusculum, 
much resembles his office in Chicago, and 
while listening to his interesting remarks 
anent engagements made and pending | 
noted the photographs of many artists of 
whom he spoke on the walls, their names in 
the casts on posters hung here and there, 
opera scores and librettos scattered on the 
piano; but—and here was the pleasing dif- 
ference—through the spacious windows 
came the aromatic breath of pine forests 
and the eye rested on a picturesque land- 
scape in the sunny peace of a July after- 
noon, “far from the madding crowd.” 

The next season, under Mr. Dippel’s man- 
agement, will begin in Philadelphia on Oc- 
tober 31 and the following new artists have 
been engaged: Mme. Cecelia Gagliardi, 
whom Mr. Dippel calls the greatest Italian 
dramatic soprano of the day, and who has 
appeared throughout Italy, Spain, Portugal 
and South America; Helen Stanley, a young 
American soprano, who has sung at the 
Royal Opera at Wurzburg and is a native 
of Chicago; Edna Darch, a young Amer- 
ican soprano, who has sung for some years 
at the Royal Opera in Berlin; Helen War- 
rum, a young and promising coloratura 
singer, native of Indianapolis; Julia Claus- 
sen, the first mezzo-soprano and contralto 
of the Royal Opera at Stockholm, Sweden; 
Icilio Calleja, dramatic tenor, who sang 
at the Scala in Milan, and other Italian 
theaters with pronounced success; Aristo- 
demo Giorgini, lyric Italian tenor, who has 
achieved fame in Italy and Russia; Georges 
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General Manager Andreas Dippel, of the Chicago Opera Company (to the Right), 
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and Pasquale Amato, the Metropolitan Baritone, on Their Way to Europe 


Mascal, French baritone; Anafesto Rossi, 
Italian baritone, who was one of the prin- 
cipal members of Mme. Melba’s Australian 
company. 

Many of the favorites of the last two sea- 
sons will be retained, including Miss Gar- 
den, Minnie Saltzmann-Stevens, Carolina 
White, Mme. Tetrazzini, Charles Dalmorés, 
Mario Sammarco, Alfredo Costa, Clarence 
Whitehill, Henri Scott and Hector Du 
franne. , 

The new works to be given will include 
“Tsabeau,” by Mascagni; “The Cricket on 


the Hearth,” Goldmark (in English), 
“Noel,” by Baron d’Erlanger (in French) ; 
“Conchita,” by Zandonai; “Kuhreigen,” by 
Kienzl, and several others. 
Arrangements have been concluded for 
the exchange of artists with the Metropol- 
itan and Boston companies, and Maria Gay, 
Giovanni Zenatello, Frieda Hempel and 
Giovanni Polese have already been engaged 
in this way. Mr. Dippel will take his or- 
ganization to Dallas, San Francisco, Los 
Angeles, Denver and so on. 
AppiE FUNK 


SAY DIPPEL HAS EYE 
ON SOUTH AMERICA 


Milan Report Connects Him with 
Impresarioship of Buenos 
Ayres Opera 


Bureau of Musical America, 
8 Via St. Maria, Fulcorina, 
Milan, July 16, 1912 


GENERAL MANAGER Andreas Dippel. 

of the Chicago Opera Company, has 
an eye on the impresarioship of the famous 
Colon Theater in Buenos Ayres, according 
to reports received here, which state also 
that the American manager will have ample 
financial backing if the position is offered 
to him. Another aspirant for the place is 
said to be Impresario Pacini, of Lisbon. It 
will be recalled that the Italian impresario 
Bonetti has Caruso’s promise to sing in 
ten performances at $7,000 each at the Co- 
lon provided that he (Bonetti) obtains the 
position next year. Titta Ruffo has been 
similarly retained at $3,000 a performance. 

Several additions to the list of operas 
already given out as part of the répertoire 
of next season at La Scala may now be 
definitely announced Those previously 
decided upon were Verdi’s “Don Carlos,” 
Laparra’s “Habafiera,”’ Wagner’s ‘“Lohen- 

° ” . ’ “ec ” ey 
grin, Strausss “Salome” and _ Puccini's 
‘Fanciulla del West,’ and the additional 
works are “L’Amore dei Tre Re,” by 
Montemezzi, which will be given for the 
first time at the Scala and will furnish one 
of the great events of the season; Bizet’s 
“Carmen” and Wolf-Ferrari’s “Le Donne 
Curiose,” which was heard last season at 
the New York Metropolitan. Eight operas 
have thus been selected and it is also prob- 
able that the direction of the Scala will be 
able to overcome the difficulties of a pro 
duction of Weber’s “Oberon.” 

Carmen will have for its interpreter Mar 
gherita D’Alvarez, the Peruvian prima 
donna, who formerly sang at the Manhat- 
tan Opera House in New York. Other 
singers in “Carmen” will include De Muro, 
the tenor; Montesanto, the baritone, and 
Villani, the soprano, who will also be the 
Elsa in “Lohengrin.” Principals in “L’A- 
more dei Tre Re,” of which Montemezzi 
has finished the last act only within the 
last few days, will be De Muro, Villani and 
the basso, De Angelis. In “Don Carlos,” 
which will open the season on October 26, 
the singers will be Russ, De Muro, Galeffi 
and De Angelis, with the soprano, Magli 
ulo. As already announced the Hungarian 
ballet, “Siama,” by Ivan Huvas, a fantastic 
conception in four scenes, will be staged 
during the season. 

ANNIBAL PONCHIELLI. 








Frills and Filigree Work 





DON’T FORGET THE FUNDAMENTALS! 


Failure of Piano Students, Who, Having Once Mastered the 
Essentials of Practice, Promptly Neglect Them to Cultivate 


By GEORGE SHORTLAND KEMPTON 








OQ much has been written on the study 
of the pianoforte that it seems almost 
1 work of supererogation to add any fur- 
ther quota to that already supplied. How- 
ever, a little résumé of the absolute essen- 
tials may fall perchance under the eyes of 
some aspiring and ambitious student and 
may encourage him onward in the right 
path. 

At the outset every conscientious teacher 
must agree that a thorough mastery of the 
fundamentals (scales, arpeggios, etc.) must 
be the asset of any player who desires to 
achieve something in the piano world, and 
right here let me emphasize the fact that 
this mastery must be a permanent and con- 
tinuing one, and not one which could be 
oasted of years back only. It has been my 
experience in my twenty-five years of teach- 
ng that a large number of players who 
ame to me for instruction had very little 
skill in the execution of the above named 
essentials, and at my request for a hearing 
f them generally the reply was, “I had 
those three years ago” (and then took a 
fond farewell of them, for good and for- 


ever!). In this connection I remember a 
little incident which occurred when I was 
a student in Leipsic. A young lady from 
Chicago played for my piano master and 
plunged with great gusto into Beethoven's 
Sonata “Appassionata.” When she had 
finished the first movement the stern master 
mumbled something, probably compro- 
mising with himself on what he would say, 
but finally blurted out, “Play the F minor 
scale.” The young lady could not play it. 
“Can you not play the scales?” he asked. 
“What.” said she, “do you think I am a 
beginner?” “No,” he repbed, “unfortu- 
nately not yet.” 


Takes Years of Study 


It takes years of careful and arduous 
study to reach a point where one has at 
command the dexterity and skill to execute 
these basic essentials, from a delicate 
pianissimo up to a_ full-toned fortissimo. 
And when one has arrived at this welcome 
stage the practice of them must not be rele- 
gated to the memories of the past, but must 
be a “daily bread” proposition. Many 
players content themselves with a fluent ex- 
ecution, which does not reach in point o1 
dvnamics above a mezzo-forte and help 
themselves out by an injudicious use of the 
pedal in loud passages and so “lie” their 
way through the climaxes. How often we 


hear in forte episodes a few chords crashed 
to the limit and then, when a scale or ar- 
peggio presents itself, there is a palpable 
and sudden collapse in the tone volume, and 
the result is usually a smear. 

The average conscientious student dare 
not shirk the work of continued practice 
of the fundamentals if he wishes to be a 
refined player whose watchword should be 
sincerity. I say the average player, and use 
the word advisedly, as there may be cer- 
tain ultra-gifted artists who do not find the 
above necessary. Anton Rubinstein said, 
when he was sixty years of age, “I have 
never played the C major scale to my own 
satisfaction.” This coming from one of 
the greatest pianists of all times and one 
whose full singing tone was the marvel 
of the piano world only enunciates the dif- 
ficulty in the mastery of the scales. The 
C major is the most difficult, but none of 
the others is easy. 

There is a tendency among some pianists 
of the present era to equip themselves with 
a technic designed to serve only the pur- 
pose of producing the lighter shades in the 
tone-coloring of a work—the tinsel work of 
various modern works, which consists, for 
the greater part, of beautiful passages in 
the upper octaves of the piano. This is all 
very beautiful where it rightly belongs, but 
to have one’s technical capacity limited to 
the execution of these ornaments only, so 
that the more substantial parts fall by the 
wayside for want of dynamic power to ex 
ecute them, is a sad misnomer for technic 
and should by no means be the pons asino- 
rum of a conscientious artist. These orna- 
ments are the little white gods on the pound 
cake, but the wholesome food lies in the 
rich brown cake beneath the crust—the body 
of the tone picture. 


Glibness at Expense of Strength 


How would a Beethoven Sonata. or a 
work of Schumann, sound in the hands ot 
one of these glib players? The result might 


satisfy the pink-tea habitué or the sweet 
matinée girl, but Beethoven and Schumann 
would surely shudder in their graves at it. 
And here must it be said that for young 
players whose judgment of musical matters 
is not yet mature it is verily poison for 
them to hear artists who play only one side 
of piano playing, the soft-softer-softer side, 
and who are misled by the plaudits of a 
non-discriminating audience to accept such 
a rendition as a criterion or model to im- 
itate. Such players are the glib little whif 
fets of a shallow school and should be dis 
dained by the piano student. 

Let, then, the student put his shoulder to 
the wheel and make his study of these im 
portant things not a sort of desultory duty, 
which he has to perform, but an enthusi 
astic endeavor to obtain a mastery of them 
Remember each scale, or arpeggio, etc., that 
you work out and beautify will fit into some 
beautiful tone picture, and if it is polished 
off and refined it will be a scintillating gem 
surrounded by myriads of others which 
co-ordinate to produce a_ resplendent 
whole. 

In order to do these exercises well it is 
not necessary to spend hours upon hours 
in listless running up and down the key- 
board. Twenty minutes well spent where 
the mind is constantly concentrated and 
each tone is distinctly listened to is of much 
more positive value To practice scales 
continually 800 or 900 notes a minute falls 
short of obtaining the result which is need 
ed: that is, to have each tone evenly bal 
anced in tone with the following one, so 
that the passage will “purl” like the ripnling 
of a brook, and not only does this useless 
running up and down fail in the main ob 
ject but it is exceedingly dangerous, as it 
usually results in an automatism which is 
the bane of good piano-playing. In order 
to gain speed it is necessary once in a while 
to play with all the velocity that one can 
muster, but this should be the exception and 
not the rule 
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THOUSANDS HEAR LEPS ORCHESTRA 





Willow Grove Audiences Overflow 
Auditorium at Close of 
Conductor’s Season 


HILADELPHIA, Aug. 5.—The third 
season of the Wassili Leps Symphony 
Orchestra at Willow Grove Park was con- 
cluded on August 3 in a most successful 
manner. At a number of the concerts as 
many as 22,000 people were in the audience. 
The last day’s concerts of the season were 
attended by a total of over 50,000 people. 
The immense auditorium was packed, with 
thousands of listeners standing outside. 

The symphonies played during the sea- 
son included: Tschaikowsky, “Pathétique” 
and Fourth; Dvorak, “From _ the New 
World”; Goldmark, “Rustic Wedding : 
Beethoven, “Eroica” and Fifth; the César 
Franck in D. 

At the Wagner concerts the following 
numbers were on the programs: Overtures, 
“Tannhauser,” “Die Meistersinger,” “Fly- 
ing Dutchman,” “Rienzi,” “Lohengrin,” 
Vorspiel; “Tristan und Isolde,” Vorspiel, 
“Liebestod”; “Ride of the. Valkyries,’ 
“Siegfried’s Forge”; “Procession of Holy 
Grail,” “Parsifal”’; “Song of the Rhein- 
daughters,” “Wotan’s Farewell” and 
“Magic Fire,” “Entrance of Gods into 
Walhalla.” at 

One of the striking events of the close 
of the season was a performance of “Stabat 
Mater” on July 31, under Mr. Leps’s baton. 
The soloists were Mrs. Marie Nassau, Mrs. 
Marie Stone Langston, Joseph S. McGlynn 
and Henry Hotz. 

Mr. Leps has gathered around him an 
orchestra consisting of artists of individ- 
uality and as a conductor he has proved 
that his interpretative powers are of a high 
order and his readings supported by sound 
musicianship. ; 

Mr. Leps gained in his native city, St. 
Petersburg, part of his musical education, 
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Wassili Leps, the Noted Philadelphia 
Composer and Director 


which was completed in Germany. He has 
been an orchestral and operatic conductor 
since he was nineteen years old, having 
conducted in Dresden, Augsburg, Halle, 
Berlin, New Orleans and Philadelphia. 
He has also written several compositions 
which have been heard ail over the coun- 
try. In connection with John Luther Long, 
author of “Madame Butterfly” he has writ- 
ten two operas and several choral works. 
Mr. Leps has also been successful as a 
teacher of composition, piano and voice. 
The compositions of some of his pupils, 
notably Clarence Bawden and Elizabeth 
Gest, have been favorably received. 





SERENADE THAT FAILED 





An Anecdote of Rossini and the Paris 
Premiére of “William Tell” 


The Passage Jouffroy, in Paris, now oc- 
cupied largely by cheap table d’hote res- 
taurants, was once the residence of many 
celebrated men, among them the composer 
Rossini, about whom a writer in the New 
York Times tells an amusing anecdote. 

One night a large crowd of opera goers, 


who had just seen the premiére of Ros- 
sini’s “William Tell,” went to the Passage 
Jouffroy outside his lodgings, taking along 
with them the opera house orchestra. The 
musicians, ranging themselves in front of 
the great man’s windows, started the over- 
ture to “William Tell.” 

A large crowd gathered. Everybody 
looked up at the windows, expecting Ros- 
sini to appear and acknowledge this pretty 
demonstration in his honor. 

But no Rossini appeared. The band kept 
on playing. The people still looked up. No 
Rossini. What was the matter? 

The answer was quite simple. Rossini, 
who had been away from his lodgings when 
the demonstration started, hurried home- 
ward, only to be rudely stopped by a police- 
man when he tried to force his way through 
the crowd. 

“T’m Rossini,” he shouted. “None of 
that, now,” retorted the policeman. “Stand 


back there, I tell you, or I'll run you in!” 
In vain the composer protested and 
fumed, while the band played the strains 
of his overture and the people looked ex- 
pectantly upward, anxious to acclaim him. 
Long, long after the psychological moment, 
he finally persuaded the policeman that he 
was Rossini, and was allowed to dive into 
his Passage Jouffroy residence, to emerge, 
smiling and bowing, at his window. 





Musical Monarchs 
[Paris Correspondence New York World] 


A diplomat who is familiar with the per- 
sonal fads and accomplishments of the 
crowned heads of Europe is authority for 
the statement that a musical concert given 
by their majesties would shape itself up 
as follows on the program: 

Albert, King of the Belgians, tenor. He 
knows Wagner by heart and plays as well 
as he sings. 

Ferdinand, Czar of the Bulgars, basso. 
He has a voice that appears to come up 
out of a cellar. 

Emperor William of Germany, baritone. 
He is very fond of solos and choruses; 
also likes pickles, which put an edge on 
his voice. 

King Victor Emmanuel of Italy carries 
the air and is good at straight-away sing- 
ing. 

Ex-Sultan Abdul Hamid of Turkey, ac- 
companist. He plays the organ with the 
grace and the proficiency of a professor. 

King Alfonso of Spain, whistler, and 














Lucien Wulsin 


Lucien Wulsin, president of the Baldwin 
Company, one of the leaders of industrial, 
civic and musical life of Cincinnati, died in 
Paris on Sunday. He had gone abroad 
with his family for a vacation and his 
death was a shock to his business asso- 
ciates, who were informed by a brief tele- 
gram. 

Mr. Wulsin was sirty-seven years old. 
He fought in the Union army as an Ohio 
cavalryman, his brothers fighting on the 
Confederate side.. He joined the late D. H. 
Baldwin, the piano manufacturer, and 
helped build up this industry. He had a 
wide personal acquaintance with artists and 
was weil known in Paris. 


In Cincinnati he took a deep interest in 
musical and artistic affairs and was a mem- 
ber of the executive board of the Cincin- 
nati Symphony Orchestra Association and 
was actively interested in the biennial mu- 
sic festivals of that city. 





Francisco Albiach 


Newton, Ia., Aug. 1.—Just as he was be- 
ginning to sing the “Miserere” from “Il 
Trovatore” last night Francisco Albiach, a 
Spanish tenor appearing before a local au- 
dience at a concert, fell on the stage un- 
conscious. To-day he died. He was forty- 
seven years old. His death was ascribed 
to neuralgia of the heart. 





Peter Merz 


Freeport, L. I., July 30—Peter Merz, a 
cornetist of No. 206 87th street, New York, 
died suddenly to-day of heart failure. He 
was born in Germany fifty-eight years ago 
and came to Anmierica when a young man. 





Jacob Eichele 


Jacob Ejichele, a retired musician, aged 
sixty-five years, died at his home, No. 343 
West Thirty-eighth street, New York, 
July 31.. He was a civil war veteran. 


AMERICA 
can fill in between the acts. Also, he 
dances. 


King George of England, conductor. He 
was never known to sing a note, but is 
excellent at handling the baton. 





BRADY PUPILS’ SUCCESS 


New York Vocal Teacher Responsible 
for Numerous Musical Triumphs 


William S. Brady, the New York sing- 
ing teacher, has been one of the first to 
avail himself of the opportunities offered 
by the new A£olian building, where he 
will have his studio from the first of Oc- 
tober. 

Many of his pupils who are now before 
the public are spreading his fame as a 
teacher in this country and Europe. Olive 
Ulrich, the soprano, is engaged for Clifton 
Crawford in the new comic opera, “My 
Best Girl.” Elsa Lyons Cook, the soprano, 
has been engaged to sing at Watch Hill 
Church during the Summer. She has given 
six song recitals at private homes and was 
the soloist at two concerts at Greenwich. 

Mrs. Frank Smithson, wife of the well- 
known comic opera producer, who has an 
excellent contralto voice, has been engaged 
for the new opera “Princess Charming.” 
Rose Laurent, another of the Brady pupils, 
gave a song recital at Gloversville with Ar- 
mando Marescotti, the Italian tenor from 
La Scala. Her newspaper* notices were 
especially good. 

Mrs. Edna Floyd-Brenton, now with King 
Clark in Berlin, is summering at Molde, 
Norway, and returns to Berlin for another 
year’s study. Grace Breen, whose voice at- 
tracted the interest and attention of Mme. 
Alda, is still with Lombardi at Florence. 

Lyndon Low is the leading tenor of the 
Summer opera company at Fitchburg, Mass., 
and is engaged for the principal rdle of 
“The Rose Maid” for the coming season. 








PORTLAND MUSIC LECTURES 





Miss Bauer Relates Incidents in Home 
Life of Artists 


PorTLAND, OreE., July 28.—Portland is 
somewhat quiet musically, as most of the 
teachers are passing their vacations at the 
beach or mountains. Several prominent 
New York musicians, however, are enjoy- 
ing the delights of the Oregon climate. 

Emilie Frances Bauer, music editor of the 
New York Evening Mail, is spending the 
Summer with her mother, Mme. Julie 
Bauer. Last week she gave three interest- 
ing lectures before audiences of repre- 
sentative musicians. Her subjects were 
“Richard Strauss and His Works,” “Psy- 
chological Phase of Modern Home Life and 
Culture” and “Opera Writers Since Wag- 
ner.” Miss Bauer’s anecdotes of the home 
life of some noted artists were full of 
humor. Trips to the homes of Debussy, 
Puccini and Bonci were delightfully de- 
scribed. 

F. X. Arens, conductor of the People’s 
Symphony Society of New York, is spend- 
ing the Summer at Hood River. Harold V. 
Milligan is visiting friends here and will 
substitute as organist at the First Presbyte- 
rian Church during Edgar E. Coursens’s ab- 
sence for the month. 





A Michigan Concert of Modern Works 


Fiint, Micu., Aug. 3—On Monday eve- 
ning of last week a musicale was given in 
the residence studio of Anna Louise Gillies, 
in Clifford street, presenting three of her 
pupils, Lucy Abbott Aldrich and Mrs. Har- 
vey E. Schweitzer, of Flint, and Alice 
Beutel, of Bay City, in a program of con- 
siderable contemporary _ interest. Two 
“Faust” arias and one by A. Goring Thomas 
for Mrs. Schweitzer were the sole excep- 
tions in a program of distinctly modern 
make-up. Two recent song cycles, Fred- 
erick Logan’s “In a Brahmin Garden,” and 
another by Amy Woodforde-Finden de- 
manded considerable versatility from Miss 
Aldrich. Other composers represented 
were Sanderson, Sidnev Homer, Cadman, 
Edward German and Huntington Wood- 
man. 

There will be given next Winter, under 
the direction of Miss Gillies, the most 
promising series of recitals by visiting 
artists so far attempted in this vicinity. 





Tina Lerner at Eastbourne 


Tina Lerner, the Russian pianist, ap- 
peared at Eastbourne, England, on August 
8 at a special festival concert. She played 
the Beethoven G Major Concerto, which is 
one of the most effective in her orchestral 
répertoire. 





A reading: from “Tristan und Isolde” 
by Amy Grant, of New York, was one of 
the events of the Summer season at Narra- 
gansett Pier, R. I., this week. Miss Grant 
was accompanied on the piano by Dorothy 
Berliner. A translation and arrangement 
of the opera by Robert McMahon was 
used. 


SALT LAKE CITY MAKING 
REAL MUSICAL PROGRESS 


Cause of Choral Music Receiving a Spe- 
cial Impetus in Utah Capital—The 
Tabernacle Organ Recitals 


Satt Lake City, Utan, Aug. 2.—Mu- 
sical art is far from lagging in Salt Lake 
City, as an investigation of the local ac- 
tivities will show. Many of the city’s 
splendid musicians are professional in all 
but name, reserving their accomplishments 
for the drawing-room. There are also 
many private teachers who are musicians 
of high attainments. 

The public schools of Salt Lake City 
are doing a fine work in musical education, 


under the direction of William A. Wetzel, 
supervisor of music. In the Spring a 
chorus of 500 children, chosen from the 
upper grades, together with several of the 
leading school orchestras, appeared in a 
concert for the benefit of the Teachers’ 
Hospital Fund. The concert was a huge 
success and a worthy exemplification of 
the work done in the public schools. 

The University Choral Society has a 
membership of 200 and is under the able 
direction of Squire Coop. In May this 
choir appeared at the Salt Lake Theater 
in “The Creation,” assisted by a symphonic 
orchestra of fifty members. The support- 
ing soloists were Maggie Tout Browning, 
M. J. Brines and Fred Smith. Later they 
repeated the oratorio, giving it on the Uni- 
versity Campus, to an audience of 4,000 
people. In July the same society gave six 
performances of the “Mikado” in the open 
air at Wandamere, a resort to the south 
of Salt Lake. Prominent local soloists 
were engaged and the production was of 
the highest order, commanding the best 
patronage of the city. 

Free organ recitals are given daily on 
the great Tabernacle organ. It has been 
conceded by visiting musicians that the 
great organ is the finest instrument in 
America, if not in the world. John J. 
McClellan, the organist, through his mas- 
terful control of the instrument, has won 
for himself widespread recognition. Sev- 
eral hundred tourists and visitors attend 
these concerts daily. 

The celebrated Mormon Tabernacle 
Choir of 300 voices, through its artistic 
achievements, has won for itself a wide 
reputation. Much of the choir’s success is 
due to its able conductor, Evan Stephens 
Last November the choir successfully ap- 
peared in a number of concerts in New 
York City as well as en tour at the time 
of the American Land Exposition. 

Among the visiting artists of the past 
season were Myrtle Elvyn, pianist; Alfred 
Bergen, baritone, with Maximilian Dick. 
violinist; the Mountain Ash Male Chorus, 
Mme. Nordica and Alexander Heinemann. 
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Frank Pollock Coming Home for Vaca- 
tion 

Lonpon, Aug. 3.—Frank Pollock, the 
American tenor, who has closed a highly 
successful season at Oscar Hammerstein’s 
London Opera House, will sail for New 
York on the Olympic on Wednesday. He 
will visit his parents at Galesburg, IIl., and 
expects to return here in time for the re- 
opening of the London Opera House. Mr. 
Pollock sang the rdle of Hoffmann twenty- 
six times during his season here, the Offen- 
bach opera having been the most popular 
in the Hammerstein répertoire. 





New Luders-Pixley Opera in Prospect 


Bringing the first comic opera written in 
collaboration with Frank Pixley since the 
dissolution of the famous Luders-Pixle, 
partnership several years ago, Gustave Lu 
ders, the composer, arrived in New York 
from Germany on Monday, August 5. The 
title of the new creation is “The Gypsy.” 
Mr. Luders also brought a new opera 
“Somewhere Else,” for which Avery Hop 
wood wrote the lyrics and which will b: 
produced by Henry W. Savage. 





The Better Way 


Rossini was well known for his man) 
bons mots. He spared no one, great or 
small, when he had an opportunity for a 
witticism. Thus, when a young musicia! 
called upon him to get his opinion of a 
march that his visitor had composed in 
honor of Meyerbeer, who had just died, h 
said: 

“That is very well—but somehow I can’t 
help thinking that it would have been bet 
ter if you had died and Meyerbeer had 
written the march!”—The Etude. 





_ The Italian sculptor Monteverde is de 
signing the Verdi monument to be placed 
in Rome next year. 
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MODERN REPERTOIRE 
FOR MISS THORNTON 























Eleanor Rosalie Thornton, the Boston 
Pianist, on Vacation in Virginia 


CHARLOTTESVILLE, VA., Aug. 5.—Eleanor 
Rosalie Thornton, the Boston pianist, who 
was one of the artists at the recent annual 
music festival at the University of Vir- 
ginia, is spending the Summer at her for- 
mer home near here. She is an ardent 
equestrian and devotes nearly all of her 
leisure time to riding about the country. 
Miss Thornton is at work on the study of 
a number of modern compositions, which 
she will add to her répertoire for the com- 
ing season. She will return to the North 
early in the Fall, to resume her concert 
work and teaching. R. i. 





FOSTER & DAVID ARTISTS 





Notable Attractions Booked 


Under This Management 


Many 


Foster & David, of New York, musical 
managers, have issued an announcement of 
the attractions which will be under their 
management the coming season. 

The list contains many well-known names, 
including those of Olive Fremstad, of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company; Eleanora de 
Cisneros, of the Chicago-Philadelphia 
Opera Company; Marguerite Starell, for- 
merly of the Chicago-Philadelphia Opera 
Company; Lucie Dunham, dramatic so- 
prano; Ruth Harris, lyric soprano; Co- 
rinne Welsh, contralto; John Barnes Wells, 
tenor, in joint recitals with Harriet Ware, 
composer-pianist; Frank Ormsby, tenor; 
Arthur Philips, baritone, of the London 
Opera Company; Clayton Robbins, bari- 
tone, and Frederic Martin, basso. ; 

For violinists the firm will have Marie 
Nichols and Bonarios Grimson, who will 
make his first American tour under their 
management. Monica Dailey, pianist; 
\nnie Louise David, harpist; Hans Kro- 
nold, ’cellist; the famous Olive Mead Quar- 
tet and the Volpe Symphony Orchestra, 
\rnold Volpe, conductor, will complete the 
list. 





Baritone and Pianist in Virginia Recital 
CHRISTIANSBURG, Va., Aug. 5.—Clifton 
\. Woodrum, baritone, and Raymond E. 
Lightner, pianist, appeared in recital here 
recently presenting an interesting program 
f songs and piano compositions. Mr. 
Woodrum, whose voice is a baritone of 
onsiderable range and good quality, sang 
yperatic arias, a Haydn aria and two 
groups of. songs. He was especially suc- 
essful in his last group of modern songs 
which included two by Homer, the “Banjo 
Song” and “Uncle Rome.” Mr. Wood- 
rum’s singing is intelligent and authorita- 
tive. Mr. Lightner shone to advantage as 
iccompanist and as soloist played several 
rilliant numbers with technica! efficiency 
ind musicianly skill. 





Theresa Rihm’s Summer on Long Island 


Theresa Rihm, the dramatic soprano, has 
een spending her Summer vacation at Yap- 


hank, L. I., where she has a beautiful Sum- 
mer home. Much of her time is devoted to 
exanlining new music in preparation for 
her coming season. Last season she was 
instrumental in .presenting several new 
works and she is planning to give hrst 
performances of a larger number of new 
songs this coming Winter. As a soloist 
Mme. Rihm is in demand even during the 
Summer, and has sung several times in 
concert and in church. 


BROOKLYN “BUND” FETED 
BY DRESDEN ENTHUSIASTS 


Concert by American Singers Revives 
Music Season in Saxon Capital— 
Violinist’s Eightieth Birthday 


DRESDEN, GERMANY, July 24.—Dresden’s 
quiescent musical season was revived by 
the interesting concert given by the Brook- 
lyn Sangerbund on July 19 in the garden of 
the Lincke’s Bad. Under the able, artistic 
lead of Friedrich Albeke the presentations 
of the chorus rose to an unexpected height, 
proving that the spirit of German music is 
alive even as far from the Fatherland as 
America. The program was admirable as 
to choice and performance, both German 
and American songs alternating with the 
orchestral numbers in a most Satisfying 
way. 

The “Einsiedler an die Nacht,” by Kern, 
gave the chorus ample opportunity to dis- 
play its power of artistic expression. The 
“Treue,’ by Wengert, displayed the tech- 








‘nical training of the chorus, as did also the 


American songs, “My Old Kentucky Home” 
and “Old Black Joe,” which took the hear- 
ers by storm. The American singers in 
this Dresden appearance scored a big suc- 
cess. Great festivities were arranged in 
their honor, both privately and by the mu- 
nicipality, with the Oberburgomeister Beu- 
tler at the head. 


Several jubilees have been celebrated here 
during the Summer. Dresden’s most fa- 
mous violinist, Johannes Lauterbach, ob- 
served his eightieth birthday on July 24. 
He was first violinist of the Royal Or- 
chestra in 1863, and his several concert 
tours through Europe soon gave him a 
great name among the leading violinists of 
that time. Later he was the leader of 
the famous Lauterbach string quartet, which 
rivaled the best quartet of the present day. 
A number of years ago Professor Lauter- 
bach retired from public activity, giving up 
his time to teaching and to social appear- 
ances, he and his amiable wife being among 
the leading members of Dresden society. 
Professor Lauterbach on his birthday was 
the recipient of many presents, floral offer- 
ings and all sorts ot tokens of the esteem 
in which he is held here. 


Another jubilee occurred in the house of 
Dresden’s foremost music shop and con- 
cert agency, F. Ries, the present owner 
of which is Franz Ploetner, who has for 
twenty-five years directed this remarkable 
undertaking. Mr. Ploetner likewise was the 
object of general attention. One scarcely 
expected so many people of importance to 
be in Dresden at this time of the year, 
when the most overpowering heat descends 
upon Saxony’s capital. A. L. 





CONCERTS FOR INDIANAPOLIS 





Mrs. Talbot Announces Noted Artists 
for Murat Series 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Aug. 3.—The four- 
teenth annual season of concerts given 
under the direction of Ona B. Talbot has 
been formally announced and will be given 
as formerly at the Murat Theater. The 
first attraction is to be a most brilliant 
one, Alice Nielsen and her concert com- 
pany, composed of artists from the Boston 
Opera Company: Jeska Swartz, Alfredo 
Ramella, José Mardones, Rodolfo Fornari 
and Lugi Lavecehea, with Cesare Clandes- 
tini as conductor. This performance will 
occur on October 9. There will be given 
by this company a fifty-minute condensation 
of “The Barber of Seville” with scenery 
and costumes. 

The second concert, to be given on No- 
vember 19, will be of double interest to 
this city, as it brings back to her native 
state and city Mme. Charles Cahier, for- 
merly Sarah Layton Walker, now one of 
the leading operatic and concert artists 
before the public to-day. 

Adeline Genée, the most popular dancer, 
with her own company and associate dancer, 
Alexander Volinin, together with a sym- 
phony orchestra, will come for the date of 
January 15, 1913, followed by Mischa EI- 
man, the eminent Russian violinist, and on 
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Operatic Coach 


Thorough Preparation for the Stage 
Studio: 
Metropolitan Opera House 
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THAT WONDERFUL STAGE-FRIGHT 


CURE! 














After Ta king, 


M A. STOCKING, whose pen and ink sketches of various musical artists who 
* appeared on the concert stage in New York last season, were printed in 
MusIcaL America, has recorded her impressions of the discovery of a Frenchman, 


who would do away with stage fright by means of a nasal operation. 


As was told in 


MUSICAL AMERICA last week, Dr. Bonnier informed the Academy of Medicine in 
Paris that all that is necessary to prevent nervousness when the artist appears in 
public is to run a red-hot needle into the nose and cauterize a certain nerve which 


causes the nervousness. 


Miss Stocking shows herewith the method of operation 


and a comparison of conditions before and after. 





April 3 the joint recital by Rudolph Ganz, 
who is exceedingly popular here, and John 
McCormack, the Irish tenor, will close 
this subscription series of concerts. 


M. L. T. 





CLARA BUTT’S HUSBAND 





Successful Singer Himself, He Is Even 
Prouder of Wife’s Success 


Mme. Clara Butt’s brilliant career has 
had much in common with the professional 
life of her husband, Kennerley Rumford, 
the English baritone. Mr. Rumford, who 
will accompany Mme. Butt on her Ameri- 
can tour, as he has on her tours of South 
Africa and Australia, has long been a Lon- 
don favorite. The baritone’s striking char- 
acteristic, as one English writer sees it, is 
genuineness; when he sings he invariably 
gives of his best. 
A rich musical voice 
and a personality of 
virility and charm 
explain his hold on 
the music-loving 
public. 

Pessimists have 
sometimes wondered 
at Kennerley Rum- 
ford’s utter lack of 
anything suggesting 
jealousy as far as 
his wife’s phenome- 
nal success is con- 
cerned, for it is 
well known that 
many aftists’ hus- 
bands resent their 
wives receiving too much adulation. But 
Mr. Rumford is emphatically different. Be- 
sides being a singer of repute he has 
brains, and no man with brains 1s going to 
object to the worldly triumph of the sharer 
of his joys and sorrows. Rumford 1s 
enormously proud of his wife, as he has 
every cause to be, and nothing affords him 
greater gratification than to hear the plau- 
dits of an enthusiastic audience when his 
wife has just sung. 

Mme. Butt and Mr. Rumford, after their 
Summer holiday, will return to England in 
September to take part in the Birmingham 
Musical Festival, and to fulfill other en- 
gagements in Liverpool, Edinboro, Sheffield, 
Brighton and Bournemouth, At the end of 
October they begin a Continental tour, sing- 
ing in Berlin, Paris, Vienna, Buda-Pesth, 
Prague, Leipsic, Cologne, Hamburg, St. Pe- 
tersburg and Moscow, returning to Eng- 
land early in December to give a farewell 
concert at the Royal Albert Hall, before 
sailing for America. 














Kennerley Rumford 





Here to Rehearse Two 


Musical Plays 


Ivan Caryll, the light opera composer, 
arrived in New York on the Amerika Au- 
gust 5 to attend rehearsals of two of his 
new musical pieces, “Her Left Shoulder 
and “Le Petit Café,” to be. produced in 
this country by Klaw & Erlanger, the first 
in October and the other in March. 


Ivan Caryll 


OPERA ANNOUNCEMENTS 
OF ITALIAN THEATERS 


“Donne Curiose” for La Scala—Attrac- 
tions for Genoa, Palermo and Naples. 
Italian Company to Tour Holland . 





MILAN, July 23.—Definite announcement 
is made that Ermanno Wolf-Ferrari’s “Le 
Donne Curiose,’ which was heard last sea- 
son at the New York Metropolitan, will 
be given the coming season at La Scala. 
Leoncavallo’s ‘“Zingari,’ of which the pre- 
miére will take place in London, is to have 
its copyright performance at Montecatini 
this month. That opera and Mascagni’s 
“TIsabeau” will be brought to the Dal Verme 
in Milan next Spring. . Giuseppe Rodini 
Tedeschi has been engaged to direct the 
orchestra of the Dal Verme during the 
carnival season, which this year will be 
of great importance. 

The opera season at the Politeama, 
Genoa, promises to be interesting, with 
Puccini’s “Fanciulla,” “Salomé,” with Viola 
Tree; “Conchita” and “Gioconda,” with Eu- 
genia Burzio, on the list of attractions. 
Icilio Bellucci will direct the orchestra. 

The Portuguese composer, Augusta Ma- 
chado, is writing the music of an operetta, 
“The Vagabond Princess,” of which the 
libretto is by Ferdinand d’Amore. The 
work will be produced at the Trinidad 
Theater in Lisbon. 

Signor De Hondt, impresario of the prin- 
cipal theaters in Holland, is to take a com- 
pany of Italian artists to Holland this year, 
and to a répertoire of about thirty old 
operas will add “Isabeau,” “Fanciulla: del 
West,” “Wally” and “Damnation of Faust.” 
Rubino will conduct. 

At the Massino Theater, Palermo, under 
Impresario Florio, will be given “Bohéme,” 
by Leoncavallo; “Manon” and “Fanciulla,” 
by Puccini; “Traviata” and “Radda.” At 
the Mercadante of Naples the Fall season 
will present “Favorita,” “Mignon,” “Car- 
men,” “Barbiere di Siviglia,’ “Pescatore di 
Perle,” “Faust” and others. 

Mascagni, D’Annunzio and _ Francesco 
Paolo Michetti have arranged for a meet- 
ing at Pescara in Abruzzo on the occasion 
of the gala performance there of Mascagni’s 
“Tris.” A. PONCHIELLI. 





Rudolf Berger Sails for Eroupe 


Rudolf Berger, who came to America 
about a month ago to visit his teacher, 
Oscar Saenger, and discuss with him im- 
portant matters relative to his engagement 
at the Metropolitan in 1913, sailed for Eu- 
rope, on the Saronia, August 1. Mr. Ber- 
ger will make his début as Lohengrin, and 
besides German roles will also sing in 
French and Italian. 





Edward Elgar has composed a new an- 
them for the Royal Society’s 2s5oth anni- 
versary service to be held at Westminster 
Abbey this month. 
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DEPLORES BUSINESS MEN’S ATTITUDE TOWARD MUSIC 


John J. Hattstaedt, President of 
the American Conservatory, of 
Chicago, Regrets That They 
Pride Themselves On Their 
Ignorance of the Great Works 
of Musical Literature — His 
Noteworthy Career as an Edu- 
cator 


Bureau of Musical America, 
No. 624 Michigan Boulevard, 
Chicago, August 5, 1912 


‘st TNTIL business men and professional 

men learn enough about the science 
and art of music to appreciate it intelli- 
gently they can hardly be expected to look 
upon the profession of music and upon 
those who are engaged in it with the same 
respect which they accord to the other so- 
called legitimate professions. Strange it is 
that business men who would be ashamed 
to confess ignorance of their Shakespeare 
or of any of the masterpieces of art, 
sculpture or architecture, not only are 
ready to admit their lack of comprehension 
of the great works of the musical store- 
house, but they almost seem to pride them- 
selves on it.” 

So spoke the president of one of the 
largest institutions of musical learning in 
the Middle West, or of the whole country, 
for that matter, when finally cornered in 
his sanctum at the American Conservatory 
of Music in Chicago’s Kimball Hall. John 
J. Hattstaedt is a musical pedagog, with an 
unbroken record of some forty odd years 
as such.. He rather prides himself on his 
unswerving fidelity to that branch of mu- 
sical endeavor. He is not a disgruntled 
virtuoso nor ever has been, but for the past 
twenty-six years has devoted his energies 
to the building up of a school which now 


numbers its students by a current enroll- 
ment close to the two thousand mark and 





John J. Hattstaedt, President of the American Conservatory of Music, of Chicago, 
in His Office in Kimball Hall 


can point to graduates in nearly every State 
in the Union. 

It is from this record of achievement that 
he can with authority be addressed in an 
effort to determine the obstacles which are 
thrown in the path of the professional mu- 
sician at the outset of his career, and the 
best means of overcoming them both now 
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and in the future. At first view his reply 
is rather pessimistic, for he holds forth no 
promise other than from the younger gen- 
erations now budding. The old ones will 
all have to die off, so that in their places 
may step the young men who have been 
taught enough of the fundamentals of mu- 
sical art to give them an appreciation of 
its general cultural value, both to the stu- 
dent and to the intelligent auditor. 

“True enough,” he said, “conditions have 
improved greatly in this respect since I was 
a boy.” It was well nigh impossible to get 
him to speak of himself, although any sug- 
gestion of modesty was vehemently denied. 
But in one glimpse of that boyhood there 
was seen the same almost proverbial irate 
father who thinks it a disgrace to have a 
son who is a musician and disdainfully 
turns him out to dig for himself, in the 
hopes that he may forever throttle this 
ridiculous mania. The story of this quest, 
the struggle by which one begins at a tender 
age to carve out for one’s self not only an 
education and a career, but sustenance be- 
times—this story is hid behind an impen- 
etrable veil. Very probably Mr. Hattstaedt 
knows whereof he speaks when he says 
conditions have improved. 


Where Americans Supplant Foreigners 


A hopeful sign of the present time is in 
one fact he has observed, which is that the 
foreign-made and imported professor of 
music who a few years ago was found at 
the head of the music department in prac- 
tically every one of our endowed colleges 
throughout the country is being supplanted 
with almost incredible swiftness by the 
younger American boy, reared and educated 
in Our own country. And from these will 
come the future hope of the profession. 
As to his own share in the placing of these 
American boys he did not speak, although 
it is known that he maintains a bureau at 
considerable expense to himself, by which 
to aid in the work of equipping these 
schools with the native product. 

And it is from the work of this native 
product that a generation of mer will arise 
who realize the educational and cultural 
value which the proper study of music con- 
tains. Even such men as Arthur Foote and 
George W. Chadwick, he contends, have 
attained their prominent social status on 
the strength of their general culture, and 
almost in spite of their engaging in the 
musical profession. But even the example 
of such men will be looked upon rather as 
exceptions, and the general uplift of the 
profession still must come as a result of 
more universal education in musical funda- 
mentals. 

Going farther back, it is then evident 
that this musical education must eventually 
become a part of the courses in the primary 
schools. And with this in view Mr. Hatt- 
staedt had repeatedly brought pressure to 
bear upon the Department of Education of 
the city of Chicago in an effort to secure 
the inauguration of some such innovation 


as a system of credits for work done in 
music under a responsible teacher. More 
than once he might have succeeded had he 
been willing to accept such privilege on 
behalf of the accredited schools, but as 
steadfastly has he contended for the rights 
of the private teacher as well. 


Mr. Hattstaedt’s Influence 


Here is real devotion to.a cause. While 
others talk about the needs of the age he 
is at work trying to supply them. And 
failing in one line of endeavor he con- 
tinues by trying another, and all the time is 
wielding perhaps the most potent force of 
all in the teachers he is sending out to all 
parts of the country and who are in turn 
sowing broadcast these ideas, inculcated 
during the brief years spent under his 
guidance. 

And not only does his school prepare 
teachers for their life work, but what is 
perhaps even more, it aims to fit students 
for better citizenship, regardless of the 
walk they expect to follow in life by teach- 
ing them how to continue under the re- 
fining influence of good music intelligently 
heard and assimilated. For after all what 
of the musician, without the appreciative 
and intelligent listener? 

Looking in “Who’s Who” you will find 
that John J. Hattstaedt was born in 1851 
in Michigan, that he studied music both in 
this country and in Europe, that on his re- 
turn to America he taught in Detroit and 
in St. Louis, and that he finally came to 
Chicago in .1875 and has been there prac- 
tically ever since. His own conservatory 
was started in 1886. 

Even moving day has been a rare occur- 
rence, for the school’s first quarters were 
in the adjoining building in what was then 
Weber Hall, and which later became 
Chickering Hall. Finally the Kimballs 
bought it and so it now is all Kimball Hall, 
and a move of a couple of doors up the 
street put the school in its present busy 
quarters in another part of the original 
building. Last year’s celebration of the 
quarter-centennial of the founding of the 
school was a brilliant affair. Alumni from 
many parts of the country gathered for 
the formation of a permanent association 
and letters and telegrams of greetings an J 
congratultions from every corner of the 
globe made at least one devoted pedagog 
feel that after all life is not utterly devoid 
of worth-whileness. And well he may 
after such a career. Mr. Hattstaedt says 
the public is interested only in opera sing- 
ers and other such spectacular things and 
insists they have no desire to be told of 
the uneventual toil of the “pedagog” but 
he perhaps forgets that every one of these 
before-the-public-eye creatures of whom 
he speaks cherished somewhere within a 
great ideal which comes nearest to its real- 
ization in the memories associated with 
some such “pedagog” as he would pictur: 
so disdainfully. 

The awful suspicion just arises whether, 
in spite of the great love he undoubtedly 
feels for music for what it has meant t 
him there is not lurking somewhere in his 
mind an attitude that is almost apologeti: 
of the profession in which he is engaged 
not because he feels it is deserved, but be 
cause of the popular conception which as 
sociated it so much with long disheveled 
locks and freakishness of all kinds. 


His Hobbies 


Whether he has any hobbies or not only 
the initiated can tell. Perhaps Chicago and 
the Thomas Orchestra are his hobbies. Suf 
fice it to say that Friday afternoon, in th¢ 
busiest of seasons, will find him in his ac 
customed spot in Orchestra Hall, along 
with others of the Friday afternoon elect 
who take their Thomas concert as a part 
of their religion, @ Ja Bostonese. And 
to Chicago civic patriotism never flowered 
more luxuriantly. Really it might be sai 
that he is more jealous of Chicago institu 
tions and Chicago supremacy in all lines 
than he is of his own good name. But 
that too is easy said when the good name is 
unassailable and Chicago herself is in 
much less impregnable pusition. 


NICHOLAS DEVOBI 





Many Noted Soloists for Season 0! 
Minneapolis Orchestra 


MINNEAPOLIS, Aug. 5.—Wendel Heig! 
ton, manager of the Minneapolis Symphot 
Orchestra, announces the following artist 
as among those engaged to appear with tl 
orchestra during the approaching seaso! 
Marie Rappold, soprano; Carrie Brid¢ 
well and Margaret Keyes, contraltos; Lé 
Rains, basso; Tina Lerner, Xaver Schat 
wenka, and Max Pauer, pianists; Misc! 
Elman, Efram Zimbalist and Richard Cz« 
wonky, violinists, and Cornelius Van Vliet 
‘cellist. Mr. Van Vliet has been engag 
as solo ’cellist of the orchestra, to succe: 
Willy Lamping. His splendid success 
Chicago and the Middle West has creat: 
great interest among Minneapolis concert 
goers, who anticipate his appearance wit 
great pleasure. 
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DEAR MusicAL AMERICA: 

It came to pass that I found myself re- 
cently aboard a transatlantic liner. Never 
mind which particular line or liner it was, 
since that concerns in no way the issues in- 
volved. Suffice it that I was aboard and 
in a not particularly interesting guise. It 
goes without saying that a tail and cloven 
hoofs and all the rest of my diabolical ap- 
purtenances would scarcely have permitted 
me to stand in good repute. On the other 
hand, to have gone invisible, like some airy 
spirit, would likewise have defeated my 
purpose, which was to mingle with my fel- 
low travelers and test the artistic consti- 
tution of their souls. So I circumvented 
the difficulty by assuming the form of a 
young person distressingly commonplace in 
appearance, whose. sheer banality was 
slightly relieved by grace of a scarlet tie 
—symbolic, of course, of the characteristic 
element of the Mephistophelian home port. 

* * * 

We juggle a good deal with the phrase 
“the man in the street” in discussing the 
musical status of America. I have been 
told so often that the man in the street 
knows this or doesn’t know that, likes one 
kind of music (that is, if he likes any kind) 
or detests another, that I have frequently 
been tempted to take the matter in a very 
literal sense and actually to stop twenty- 
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five or fifty men in the street and, like a 
sort of modern Socrates, hold philosophic 
or artistic disputations with them. How- 
ever, | gave up the experiment as unprac- 
tical when I considered that my Socratic 
notions might, inadvertently, land me in a 
jail or a lunatic asylum. But the ocean 
steamer is the very place for such a pic- 
turesque experiment. There you can in- 
terview the “man in the street” (paradox- 
ically speaking) and make your queries 
sound plausible without furnishing the vic- 
tim with an elaborate diagram of your ul- 
terior motives. 

To be sure, you must select with care 
the time of your crossing. The practice 
would lose its point if you undertook the 
journey in the Fall when famous musicians 
are making their way towards America, or 
in the Spring, when they are hurrying 
away from it. Mid-July fulfills the requi- 
site conditions ideally. 

* * x 


As I took a birds-eye view of the hu- 
manity on board shortly after leaving the 
dock I determined by a sort of hasty men- 
tal analysis that the high-water mark of 
their musical intelligence might approxi- 
mately be rated at Moszkowski and Chami- 
nade. But that was the conclusion drawn 
from a mere hasty and superficial impres- 
sion. A day, two days passed without any 
evidences whatsoever of conscious musical 
life on board. Finally I realized that the 
initiation of such proceedings as were to 
proceed at all must emanate from me. 

* * * 

In the drawing salon stood a white-enam- 
eled concert grand. It was a pretty hope- 
less affair, as I quickly discovered, with a 
ghostly tone and about as much resonance 
as a moth ball. I may incidentally record 
that it was not of American manufacture. 
At this weird thing I seated myself and, 
in an attempt to draw out of their hiding 
places such of the advanced cult of music- 
lovers as might by any miracle be in the 
vicinity, I played whole-tone scales and 
augmented triads over dominant seventh 
chords. 

And presently there entered two gaudily 
attired young females with a roll of music. 
Satisfied that I had been instrumental in 
starting something, I withdrew to a remote 
corner. Judge of my disgust when one of 
these specimens of femininity sat herself 
down to play the “Sumurun Maid.” (I do 
not vouch for the correctness of the title.) 
With a kind of fiendish persistence the 
“Sumurun” ereature was put through her 
pace a second, a third, a fourth time. Then 
came “rags’—a “Railroad” rag. a “Skele- 
ton” rag, and (oh! the boundless temerity 
of some mortals!) a “Mephisto” rag. 
Enough “rags” littered the piano to keep 
it dusted for a year. A number of curious 
and apparently pleased individuals now be- 
gan to draw near and I[ fled in disgust at 
the cataclysm which I had precipitated. 

x * * 

It was not long therefore before a sec- 
ond pianist made his appearance. He was 
a young German, wearing his hair in por- 
cupine style, intensely scholastic of appear- 
ance, grievously scarred, bespectacled like 
an owl—one of those Germans who seem 
to have imbibed strict counterpoint with 
their mother’s milk, one from whose fingers 
one expects Beethoven sonatas and Brahm’s 
variations twice a day as a matter of course. 

To make a long story short he played 
no Beethoven and no Brahms. He played 
the thrice-detestable “Sumurun Maid” 
badly, the “Dollar Princess” even worse 
and the “Tales of Hoffmann” barcarolle 
with improvised harmonies that were bold, 
daring and modern, I suppose, because al- 
ways in a key very remote from the one 
they should have been in. An old lady, 
music-famished, as it seemed to me, ap- 
proached him timidly when he finished and 
begged him to play it again as she “so 
dearly loved good music.” I felt sorry for 
the kindly looking old person, and when 
the German had abandoned the piano I re- 
solved to take upon myself the satisfaction 
of her musical longings. To do so, and 
likewise to suit the music to the occasion, 
I played her several of MacDowell’s “Sea 
Pieces.” 

And behold! When I finished I looked 
about to find the dear old lady sleeping 
more soundly’ than sriinnhilde ever 
dreamed of doing! 

k * * 

It was not long before I actually found 
myself wishing that my original diagnosis 
had been correct and that a love for even 
Chaminade or Moszkowski had prevailed 
on this musically sterile craft. I engaged 
in conversation with several individuals, en- 
deavoring as urbanely as possible to make 
them outline their musical platforms. They 
were content to discuss everything from 
literature and theology to the effect of the 
forthcoming election on the price of ginger 
ale. But they drew the line at music either 
because “they had never studied it” or be- 
cause, quite frankly, “they didn’t like it.” 
Now. if a man looks you squarely in the 
right eye and blandly avows that he doesn’t 
like music, what are you to do about it? 
All the municipal concerts in the world 


wont convince him. And I came to be- 

lieve that some of the hard things spoken 

against the “man in the street” are really 

justifiable and based on a foundation, not 

of idle theory, but of very substantial fact. 
* * 


But every cloud has a silver lining and 
so had this one, even though the silver 
struck me as imitation. There were a few 
persons on that vessel who really concerned 
themselves with music. First and fore- 
most there was the little orchestra which 
played strange and wonderful things while 
the passengers ate their dinner. Their 
programs contained names of compositions 
and composers never heard on land and 
consequently, I surmise, only known on sea. 
I marveled greatly at the quantities of cu- 
rious things these men had managed to un- 
earth, and my soul felt positively transfig- 
ured when they condescended (once in a 
great while) to play “Zampa” or “Norma.” 
On one occasion I asked the trombonist 
why they played such amorphous atroci- 
ties; also, if anybody had ever expressed a 
liking for them. 

He scowled in a sinister fashion while 
his apparently outraged colleagues looked 
daggers and stilettoes at me. 

“Es hat sich noch niemand beklagt!” (no- 
body has complained yet!) was the vitriolic 
retort. 

* * Ok 

An English governess who played piano 
with an amateurish technic, but who, never- 
theless, was in earnest and attempted the 
Liszt transcriptions of Wagner; and a the- 
ologian who was accompanied on his voy- 
age by two violins (one of them with a 
steel E string) were the only other musical 
souls within hailing distance. The two 
sometimes joined forces for their own 
pleasure and for no one else’s. The rev- 
erend violinist played with a hairy tone, 
as much warmth as a piece of ice cream 
and insistently a quarter of a ione flat. Yet 
the pair made energetic onslaughts on Bach, 
Saint-Saéns, Wieniawski, Raff, Mozart and 
Brahms and, as a very special concession 
to those who would stray into the parlor 
ander the impression that ragtime was be- 
ing perpetrated, Godard’s “Berceuse.” 

But with all their faults I was inclined 
to bestow on their devoted heads the Me- 
phistophelian blessing. And before they 
left the steamer some one further flattered 
them by inquiring in all earnestness why 
they didn’t go on the concert stage profes- 
sionally. 

* * * 

Let no one say that music.l evolution 
stops in Summer. The Summer has its 
musical wars as well as the Winter, and 
they are equally bitterly fought. In fact, 
if you think of it, you will realize that the 
god of musical battle is Janus-faced; with 
one face he looks to the Summer and with 
the other to the Winter. 

What I mean is this—speaking, that is, 
for these present years—that in Winter the 
battle of ultra-modernity against conserv- 
atism is fought, while in the Summer that 
battle is dropped and the war between pop- 
ular music and music, the art, is fought 
out. It is a kind of see-saw affair. In 
Winter the high-brows have their say, and 
in Summer music is a matter of ordinary 
mollycoddles. 

In the Summer the musical artists are 
off duty for the most part, that is, as re- 
gards public appearances. They require the 
Summer months, however, to invent new 
and strange costumes and postures to be 
photographed in for the musical journals, 
and to plan out how they can best adver- 
tise themselves in the forthcoming season. 

When the world of the musical highbrow 
is thus sidetracked, as it were, the Summer 
concerts of various sorts come along, and 
the hoi polloi have their fling. If the cul- 
tivation of this hoi pollot comes on much 
further in New York, the see-saw will 
stick down at one end. That city will have 
the Summer ragtime problem eliminated, 
and the populace transferring its attention 
to the question of ultra-modernity. 

New York is getting to be a regular Ath- 
ens as regards the sophistication of its 
public. Ragtime war, indeed! What has 
New York to do with such matters of an- 
cient history! 

In Denver, however, evolution has not 
pressed so far, and there it is war to the 


teeth whether the authorities or the rag- 
time publishers shall own the public con- 
certs. Before leaving American shores I 
saw that the battle was on full force. 

Back in New York the hosts of Tin Pan 
Alley are so subdued and cowed that they 
offer only the mildest and most timid 
protest when they think they are not get- 
ting their deserts at the hands of the mu- 
sical government of the city. 

But in Denver it’s a fight to the death in 
the open. Why they have two supervisors 
I don’t know. It looks to me like a house 
divided against itself. One of them with 
the courtly name of Se Cheverell takes his 
stand, as might be expected, for aristo- 
cratic music, while mere Mr. Kindel, as 
might be expected, champions “wriggly” 
music. 

“One day,” said Se Cheverell, “Bandmas- 
ter Bellstedt had this Bensen singer yowl 
that ‘Moonlight Bay’ thing in the after- 
noon. He did it again the next afternoon 
and harrowed his audience with it again 
that night. That’s running it into the 
ground, I| think.” 

“That’s what the people want,” replied 
Kindel. “They just eat that ragtime stuff. 
Let ’em have it. Let them have it a hun- 
dred times if they care for it. Let ’em 
have ‘Yankee Doodle’ and nothing else if 
that is where their taste lies.” 

Really, if it is nothing more than to tell 
Supervisor Kindel that “Yankee Doodle” 
is not ragtime, I feel that I have a mission 
in life. 

“They do not want it,” retorts Se Che- 
verell. “It’s forced upon them by ‘plug- 
gers’ hired by the _ publishing house.” 
(Notice that out in the town of Denver 
they say “publishing house” and not “pub- 
lishing houses.”) “It’s crammed down 
their throats whether they care to swallow 
it or not. Let’s advertise for bids if we are 
to make the concerts an advertising pro- 
position, and let the city have the rake-off.” 

It is indeed hard to judge the merits of 
a contest where both contestants are in the 
right. Surely the people want ragtime, but 
that does not say that they don’t want 
something else. They can scarcely be ex- 
pected to want something the very exist- 
ence of which they know nothing about. 

Sesides that, there is a place for every- 
thing, although I regret to say, with re- 
gard to this universe, that everything is not 
in its place. We cannot keep the people 
from having their ragtime. They will get 
it in the vaudeville, moving-picture shows, 
on the street, everywhere, out of the very 
air; but when one has a fine organization 
of musicians, a large band or orchestra, 
why in the world should it not be used for 
the music it is suited and intended for, the 
great music of the world? It is artistic and 
economic waste not to use it for such a 
purpose. There will always be plenty of 
ways for the public to get its ragtime with- 
out wasting the forces of big band and 
orchestra organizations for that purpose. 

* * x 

The only people who object to really 
high-brow music for the populace in New 
York are ghosts. A ghost put in an ap- 
pearance at one of the Central Park con- 
certs in New York the other night and 
played a cornet whenever the orchestra 
started in on Beethoven. As many times 
as the orchestra started, the ‘mystic 
trumpeter” had his say, and thus far the 
police have not yet been able to find him, 
although it is said they have established a 
cordon around all the graveyards in town. 
On the other hand there are those who 
whisper their belief that the police helped 
the ghost to escape. 

* *k * 


Ah me! I have suddenly thought of 
something that draws a sigh from even this 
hardened soul of mine. It is on the roth 
of August that you will print this letter of 
mine. And it is on the 1oth of August that 
the Owl calls all the faithful of Bohemia 
to the Redwood Grove on the Russian river 
out in far California. It is on the 1oth of 
August that the orchestra will sound forth 
from the somber depth of the nocturnal 
forest, and the moon will rise over the 


drama of the Atonement of Pan. I am 


homesick. 
Your 
MEPHISTO. 
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POPULAR CHURCH SINGERS IN QUARTET 





Schubert Artists to Begin Next 
Season with Varied 
Repertoire 


OUR of New York’s prominent church 
singers, composing the Schubert Quar- 

tet, will be heard throughout the country 
next season, a large number of engagements 


having been booked for the organization 
by G. Dexter Richardson. These artists 
are Mildred Graham Reardon, soprano; 
Marie Bossé Morrisey, contralto; Forrest 
Robert Lamont, tenor, and George Warren 
Reardon, baritone. 

These singers have concluded a most 
successful season, including appearances 
before the Rubinstein Club of New York 
and a re-engagement b~- the same organiza- 
tion; Columbia University, New York; the 
Winter Chautauqua at Bridgeport, Conn. ; 
Board of Education, Newark, N. J.; New 
York Federation of Women’s Clubs, Hotel 
Astor, New York; Community Club, White 
Noe N. Y., and News Club, Westfield, 
Aside from the excellence of the individ- 
ual voices the work of the quartet has been 
characterized by fine delivery, artistic taste 
and musicianly intelligence. The répertoire 
of the organization includes excerpts from 


“Lucia,” “Rigoletto,” “Aida,” “Faust,” 
“Carmen,” “Martha,” “La Traviata,” “Lo- 
hengrin” and “Cavalleria Rusticana.” In 


addition they have sung the standard ora- 
torios and they have a répertoire of song 
cycles, which includes “The Golden 
Threshold,” by Liza Lehmann, Bruno 





The Schubert Quartet—Left to Right: 
Mildred Graham Reardon, George 
Warren Reardon, Forrest Robert 
Lamont and Marie Bossé Morrisey 


Huhn’s “The Divan,” “In Fairyland,” by 
Morgan; “Peter Pan,” by Travalsa, and 
Henschel’s “Servian Romances.” 





WILLOW GROVE MUSIC 





Altschuler and His Orchestra Begin 
Three Weeks’ Engagement 


PHILADELPHIA, Aug. 5.—At Willow Grove 
Park yesterday the Russian Symphony Or- 
chestra, directed by Modest Altschuler, pre- 
sented the inaugural concert of the 1912 
engagement of that organization. This or- 
chestra, with Altschuler directing, played 
for the first time at Willow Grove last 
Summer, and so appreciative were the large 
audiences who heard the concerts during 
that engagement that the management of 


the resort felt fully justified in giving the 
Russian Symphony a return engagement 
this year. Altschuler will remain here until 
August 24. Philadelphians generally who 
have visited the park this year have a 
marked appreciation of orchestral music as 
interpreted by the Theodore Thomas Or- 
chestra and by the Leps Orchestra, and it 
is confidently expected that the same large 
audiences will occupy the music pavilion 
during the Russian Symphony engagement. 


As in prior years, Russian music will 
have a prominent place in the programs. 
Some of the more beautiful of the Russian 
works which will be interpreted during 
the present engagement are the “Russian 
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Folk Songs,” by Liadow; !schaikowsky’s 
“Symphony Pathétique,” Rachmaninoff’s 
“Prelude” and others equally inspiring. 


LONDON KINDLY TO 
AMERICAN COMPOSITIONS 


Maggie Teyte’s Unique Recital Wins 
Much Favorable Comment from 
English Critics 








English music journals continue to refer 
enthusiastically to the program of songs 
by American composers which Maggie 
Teyte gave recently in Bechstein Hall. Few 
events of the London season have won 
more favorable comment, the praise being 
shared equally by the American composi- 
tions and the charming little prima donna 
who interpreted them. 

“This gifted vocalist,” said the Monthly 


Musical Record, “has been the first, we 
believe, to draw up so interesting a scheme. 
It was scarcely possible to judge from one 
hearing of the styles of the different com- 
posers, whose names and works are little 
known here, but the general impression was 
that art is taken very seriously in the 
United States. Successful efforts are be- 
ing made there to avoid what is vulgar or 
merely commonplace, much more than is 
the case in England, where the most ordi- 
nary ballads still seem to enjoy most favor. 
Our American cousins showed us at this 
concert how to be popular and at the same 
time refined. 

“Of Miss Teyte’s interpretation it is al- 
inost unnecessary to speak, and the delight- 
ful artist showed again all the freshness 
of tone and sincerity of feeling for which 
she has long been. famous.” 

Loudon Charlton states that plans for 
Miss Teyte’s American tour next Winter 
are progressing rapidly. The English 
singer has decided to devote to the concert 
field such periods of the Winter as her oper- 
atic engagements permit, and there is every 
prospect that the time will be completely 
filled. Aside from her orchestral engage- 
ments, which will include appearances with 
practically all of the important symphony 
orchestras, Miss Teyte will give recitals 
in New York, Boston, Chicago and many 
other cities. 


Gadski’s Husband Uses the Gifts Heaven 
Gave Him 


While Hans Tauscher, husband of Mme. 
Johanna Gadski, was motoring in Germany 
last Summer with his wife and Otto Go- 
ritz, the Metropolitan baritone, he dis- 
covered to his dismay that the supply of 
gasoline had given out at the foot of a 
steep mountain road just outside a hamlet. 
Afraid of being made fun of by the vil- 
lagers, who came running up in crowds, 
Herr Goritz, with rare presence of mind, 
jumped out and exclaimed: 

“Your Highness, what has happened?” 

Mr. Tauscher, who bears a striking re- 
semblance to Prince Henry, understood at 
once, and replied with a condescending 
gesture: “My dear Count, we need more 
petrol.” 

Scarcely were the words spoken than the 
gaping villagers fell over one another for 
the privilege of scouring the country for 
gasoline, and an ample supply was soon 
forthcoming. Meanwhile the village band 
was drummed together, while members of 
the volunteer fire department were drawn 
up in martial array. The journey was re- 
sumed amid the waving of hats and hand- 
kerchiefs, and many shouts of “Hoch!” 








Maeterlinck Not to Return 


Paris, July 27.—Georgette Le Blanc 
(Mme. Maurice Maeterlinck) has decided 
not to return to the United States next 
season, although Director Henry Russell, 
of the Boston Opera, has recently extended 
her an urgent invitation. Mme. Maeterlinck 
states that she intends to establish a “Théa- 
tre Maeterlinck” next Winter for the pres- 
entation of her husband’s dramas. “Noth- 
ing would please me more than to return 
to Boston if I could,” said Mme. Maeter- 
linck, “for my memories of my visit there 
are of the pleasantest. I was sorry that 
I could not appear at the New York Met- 
ropolitan as Ariane, in ‘Ariane et Barbe- 
Bleue,’ but Mr. Russell found that that part 
was the exclusive property of one of the 
members of the New York organization.” 


Mme. 





Says London Wants American Ragtime 


Lonpon, Aug. 6.—Sailing on the Olympic 
to-day was a London theatrical manager, 
A. P. Decourville, who is going to America 
with the intention of searching for novel- 
ties, preferably ragtime. “I believe London 
is on the verge of a ragtime boom,” said 
Mr. Decourville before taking ship. “All 
the ragtime singers of merit who have ap- 
peared in London have been successful, 
and I shall scour America for good music 
and artists of this class.” 








DEFENDS ORCHESTRAL 
MUSIC ON THE PIERS 


Arthur Bergh Answers a Critic Who 
Says Money Spent for It 
Is Wasted 
In a letter to the New York Herald anent 
municipal music, Arthur Bergh, the com- 
poser and director, says: 





“My attention has been called to the 
letter of William Bissert, in the Herald 
of July 31, in which he states that ‘money 
spent for orchestras in the open air is wast- 
ed.’ I must beg to differ with Mr. Bissert. 

“It is true that the ‘tooting’ of steamboat, 
ferryboat and train whistles does disturb 


one’s enjoyment of a concert program, but 
the substitution of a band for an orchestra 
“— not remedy this seemingly necessary 
evil. 

“The attitude of the city of New York 
in engaging orchestras for Central Park 
and the 129th Street Pier has been that the 
public is entitled to concerts of the very 
highest standard. There is a wealth of 
orchestral literature which cannot be played 
by military bands, and such serious com- 
positions as have been rearranged for bands 
cannot be given adequate performance with 
a band limited to fourteen or nineteen men, 
even though the conductor be an excellent 
musician and the personnel of the band 
beyond criticism. The audience on the 
recreation piers of New York is not made 
up of a concert or opera-going public; 
in fact, the majority have probably never 
listened to a symphony concert or an opera 
performance. 

“Nevertheless, I have found the average 
pier audience most attentive, and keenly ap- 
preciative, especially of the most serious 
numbers on my programs, and [ insist that 
they are entitled to the opportunity of be- 
coming familiar with the best of the world’s 
musical literature, which is only possible 
through the medium of the orchestra. 

“ARTHUR BERGH. 

“New York, August 4, 1912.” 





VAN HOOSE IN AUTO WRECK 





Narrow Escape from Serious Injury with 
Mrs. Van Hoose and Manager Jones 


GLOVERSVILLE, N. Y., Aug. 5.—Ellison Van 
Hoose, the tenor of concert and operatic 
fame, and a member of the Chicago Opera 
Company, with W. Spencer Jones, the New 
York musical manager, and Mrs. Van 
Hoose, narrowly escaped serious injury to- 
day when an automobile in which they 
were taking a pleasure trip turned turtle 
and buried them in a ditch. L. L. Snell, 
of Benson, this State, owner of the ma- 
chine, was driving. The brakes went wrong 
while they were traveling down a hill, 
Mr. Snell lost control and the machine 
plunged into the ditch. 

Passersby hurried to the rescue, expect 
ing to find the party seriously injured, but 
when the car was lifted it was found that 
none of the four was suffering from any- 
thing worse than painful bruises. Mrs. 
Van Hoose suffered severely from shock 
The machine was badly smashed. 





Triumphal Progress of Liszt Continuing 
[From the New York Evening Post] 


The triumphal progress of Liszt is illus- 
trated by the fact that, although the cen- 
tenary is now over, the next season at the 
Leipsic Gewandhaus will witness the pro- 
duction of four of his works, which is all 
the more remarkable because Liszt’s com- 
positions were ignored during his lifetime 
and for years afterwards by that conser- 
vative orchestra. Nikisch roused the som- 
nolent Saxons and showed them the glories 
of Liszt. The four works to be performed 
are the “Dante” symphony, the “Tasso,” 
“Nachtlicher Zug” and the “Mephisto 
Waltz.” Another masterwork in the Nikisch 
list that one is glad to see is Dvorak’s 
superb “Scherzo Capriccioso,” which has al! 
the orchestral cleverness of Strauss’s best 
work (“Till Eulenspiegel”), and infinitely 
more melody and genius. Gustav Mahler. 
it will be remembered, produced these two 
works at one of the concerts of our Phil 
harmonic conducted by him. There were 
certain resemblances which indicated that 
Strauss had studied that Scherzo of 
Dvorak. The contrasts were more strik 
ing: Strauss all head music, Dvorak both 
head and heart music. 





Youthful Pianist Returns from Studies 
Abroad 


Aline van Barentzen, a sixteen-year-old 
pianist, who has been studying abroad eight 
years, returned to New York August 5, 
on board the Amerika, of the Hamburg- 
American line. She will give recitals in 


Newport .and Boston, her home, and then 
return abroad. 
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THE PIANIST AND NERVOUSNESS 








Albert Ross Parsons Offers Psychology as an Aid to the Teacher in 
Correcting This Fault in Pupils—What Constitutes Artistic 
Atmosphere in a Music School—Solving the Young Pianist’s 
Problem as to How to Market His Ta'ents 








N the top floor of Steinway Hall there 

is a music studio which has been since 

1872 the artistic workshop of one of New 
York’s pioneer piano teachers. This in- 
structor is Albert Ross Parsons, who has 
just completed at the von Ende School his 
fifty-third year of pedagogic activity, hav- 
ing started teaching at the age of twelve. 
In this quaint downtown studio Mr. Par- 
sons has been directing the studies of his 





—Portrait by Nathan Dolinsky. 
Albert Ross Parsons, One of New York’s 
Pioneer Piano Teachers 


private pupils, with advantages of sunshine 
and fresh air such as the average studio 
could not provide. With this atmosphere 
of wholesomeness and the away-from-work 
existence of Mr. Parsons at his country 
home in Garden City, L. 1., he gives to the 
training of his pupils perceptions which are 
keenly on the alert. 

“The teacher of music must form an in- 
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stant judgment of a pupil,” declared Mr. 
Parsons during a lull in one of his busy 
mornings last week, “much after the man- 
ner of a physician who is called in to take 
charge of a case. As he greets a patient 
the doctor senses at once the mental situa- 


tion in the sick room before he has even 
taken the invalid’s pulse. He knows more 
or less immediately what will be his first 
steps toward bringing the patient back to 
a normal condition. 


Diagnosing a Pupil’s Case. 


“In the same way the piano teacher sizes 
up a prospective pupil as the latter enters 
the room. By the time that the pupil has 
sat at the piano and has given me an exam- 
ple of his playing I have diagnosed his 
case and have determined what course to 
pursue in the correction of his faults. Some 
time ago two young women came to study 
with me, both of whom had the physical 
and temperamental requisites necessary to 
success in piano playing. The mental con- 
dition of each girl, however, was disor- 
ganized by worry about financial troubles 
and the necessity of making her way in 
the world. As a consequence of this mental 
unrest these girls could hardly play one 
piece for me without making a mistake, and 
always the mistakes occurred in different 
places. 

“Taking the young women in hand I gave 
each one the proper psychological sugges- 
tion—which is quite as much the province 
of a piano teacher as mere musical in- 
struction—and the result was that these 
girls became such artistic pianists that each 
one now has a score of pupils and is doing 
splendid work. I had told them, however 
that the mere power of imparting pianistic 
knowledge to others would not alone make 
them successful, that they must also enlist 
the influence of friends who would help 
them to get a following. 

“The talented pianist who has completed 
his studies after a large expenditure of 
time and money faces a serious problem 
when it comes to marketing his talents. 
Of course he may take up teaching, and 
if as a teacher he is fully qualified and en- 
thusiastic there is no member of the pro- 
fession whose work is more worth while. 
The financial returns are satisfactory, too, 
when compared with the fluctuating in- 
come of a concert artist, the very uncer- 
tainty of which is not conducive to the 
habit of saving. 

Pianists’ Invasion at High Tide 


“When it comes to breaking into the 
concert field the young American pianist 
finds his task extremely difficult, owing to 
the great influx of foreign pianists. Later 
on the tide will turn, but at present the 
struggling native pianist has a hard time 
turning his music into money. The violin- 
ist may play in symphony orchestras or in 
ensembles, but the pianist has no such 
means of livelihood to fall back upon. One 
way out of the difficulty will be found in 
the concert bureau which Herwegh von 
Ende has organized. He will have charge 
of the concert appearances of Sigismund 
Stojowski and various other artists con 
nected with the von Ende School. This 
will be a practical outlet for the pupils of 
the institution who prove to be fitted for 
the concert platform.” 

As a student at the Leipsic Conserva- 
tory, as well as at Kullak’s Academy of 
Music and Tausig’s High School of Piano- 
forte in Berlin, Mr. Parsons had an op- 
portunity of familiarizing himself with the 
practical work of such institutions abroad. 
In this connection musical people may be 
interested in his declaration, “I consider 
the musical atmosphere of the von Ende 
School the most artistic and inspiring of 
any music school | have ever known. 
Everywhere else | have always heard the 
playing and singing seriously affected by) 
nervousness that seemed contagious among 
the students, so that the best work often 
failed to rise above cold precision. 

“IT remember that the students in Ger- 
many used to huddle together before a 
recital and tell each other how nervous 
they were. This very auto-suggestion pro- 
duced a psychological effect that was disas- 
trous to perfection inthe recital. The work 
of the von Ende School shows that it is 
quite as easy for students to overcome nerv- 
ousness in public performance as it is to 
acquire ‘technic and musical finish. In 
most cases of a pupil’s nervousness it 1s 
the teacher who is at fault. . The student 
cannot help absorbing such bad qualities 
when they are constantly displayed by the 
teacher. 
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In all the world there is only one 
Grand Piano so perfectly constructed 
that the evenness of tone is not de- 
stroyed when the soft pedal is applied, 
but, on the contrary, the tone volume 
remains perfectly proportioned through- 
out the scale from loudest to softest. 


Such tone shading is only _possi- 
ble with the Isotonic Pedal, and the 
KRANICH & BACH Grand is the 


only piano in the world that contains it. 


Sold on convenient monthly terms, 


if desired. 


NOTE.—It will interest you greatly 
to read a little book describing the 
famous Isotonic Pedal—it cannot 
be comprehensively treated in ihis 
space. The book, together with 
our new catalogue, will be sent 
on request. 


Kranich &Pyach 


New York 
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There is one supreme instrument 


in every field of musical expression 
—the Stradivarius Violin, the Bohm 
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“The pupils at this New York school are 
deeply sympathetic in their relations with 
each other, recognizing talent and drawing 
it out by mutual appreciation. It has al- 
ways been of advantage to me to introduce 
my. private pupils in the public concerts 
at the school, where they could get as much 
inspiration as they gave. In turn I have 
had several of Mr. von Ende’s pupils in 
musicales at my own studio, where they 
appeared with my piano pupils in such ar- 
tistic sympathy as to make these recitals 
of great cultural benefit. 

“That is what | mean by artistic atmos 
phere—at least, that is one phase of it. 
\nother phase of the influence of this in- 
stitution is the emphasis which is placed 
upon the giving of the composer’s message 
to an audience. The German schools used 
to have the idea that it was their chief 
duty to give the pupil a thorough technical 
grounding, after which his possession of 
poetic feeling, or lack of it, would de- 
termine the heights to which he might at- 
tain. Here the pupil is taught that in public 
performance he must relegate all thoughts 
of technic so far to the rear that they 
become almost subconscious. It stands to 
reason that if the pianist is constantly ham 
pered by thinking of his technic he cannot 
give himself up fully to bringing out the 
meaning of the composition. That again is 
one of the essentials of an artistic atmos- 
phere in a music school, and it is not at 
all dependent upon a geographical position 
or adjacence to a musical center.” 

Painting a Bach Fugue 


Mr. Parsons here stepped aside from the 
studio piano and opened the door of an 
adjoining closet, with results which were 
startling. The observer might almost have 
believed that Mr. Parsons had concealed in 
this closet his own double, who was about 


to spring out upon the spectator, so exact 
was the likeness to the piano pedagogue in 
a painting which reposed in that retreat. 
“It was made by a young painter, Nathan 
Dolinsky,” Mr. Parsons explained, “who is 
a brother of one of my best concert pupils, 
Aida Dolinsky. The artist sketched me at 
the piano as I was playing Bach’s F Sharp 
Major Prelude and Fugue, and he declares 
that he has reproduced in the portrait not 
only my features, but the qualities of the 
Bach composition as well.” 

At this point one of Mr. Parsons’s pupils 
presented himself for a lesson—Maurice 
Redderman, a cousin of Mischa Elman. 
This young man had just returned from a 
vacation of a month, wherein he had been 
bidden “not to touch the mano.” Notwith- 
standing this interlude of inactive fingers 
the young pianist gave an excellent per- 
formance of Moszkowski’s “Caprice [spag- 
nole,” which was in itself a striking demon- 
stration of this musical practitioner’s cure 
for nervousness in his pupils. mB. o A. 
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BROOKLYN SANGERBUND IN BERLIN 





A Concert That Stirred Music-Lovers Out of Their Summer Slumbers— 
Novelties for Berlin Philharmonic Concerts Under Nikisch—An 
Important Legal Decision that Involved the Proper Compensa- 


tion of Agents 


European Bureau of Musical America, 
- Berlin, Goltzstrasse 24, 
July 22, 1912. 

PPARENTLY quite oblivious of the 

fact that the Berliner loves his Sum- 

mer peace and quietude, the Brooklyn 

Sangerbund planted its foot on the concert 

podium in the height of the Summer, and, 

what is much more remarkable, made a 

stirring success. The local public is not 

accustomed to giving vent to immoderate 

enthusiasm at this time of year. Listening 

to popular orchestra concerts, with beer 

and wine accompaniment, is more to the 
general liking. 

The one attraction which can bring the 
slumbering hot-weather patron out of his 
shell is a men’s chorus. The spontaneous, 
boisterous applause showered upon the 
Brooklynites must have gladdened their 
hearts. Though one or two of the senti- 
mental numbers found little favor, the au- 
dience was truly entertained and the Brook- 


lyn society is sure of a large and enthusi- 
astic public at any future appearances it 
may make. 

In Leipsic the Brooklyn “bund” had an 
audience of more than 1500. The concert 
was under the auspices of the Leipziger 
Mannerchor and both choruses sang _ to- 
gether at the close of the evening. After- 
ward a dinner was given in honor of the 
event. 

The Arthur Nikisch Concerts of the Ber- 
lin Philharmonic Orchestra will introduce 
the following novelties during the season 


of 1912-13; Wolfgang Korngold, “Over- 
ture to a Play”; Richard Mandl, “Over- 
ture to a Gascon Tournament”; Walther 
Braunfels, “Carnival Overture’ (Bram- 
billa) ; Holbrooke, “Queen Mab” Scherzo; 
Gustav Mrazek, Burlesque “Max and 
Moritz.” 

The attitude of the Berlin concert public 
toward new works is open-minded. No 
season passes without introducing a more 
or less formidable array of new composi- 
tions, and of these a few have invariably 
found favor. The eclectic trend of the 
Philharmonic programs does not arise out 
of a desire to educate the public but to 
give it what it wants. 

Among the symphonies to be performed 
are: Brahms No. 1, Bruckner, Nos. 7 and 
9; Tschaikowsky’s Fourth; Schumann’s D 
Minor; Sgambati’s D Major (for the first 
time) ; Mozart’s G Minor and Richard 
Strauss’s “Zarathustra.” In addition - 
Mahler Symphony and a symphony : 
manuscript by Wilhelm Berger will ail 
ably be performed. The soloists ofthe 
Nikisch concerts will be announced later. 

The Wolff Concert Agency announcés a 
Beethoven Festival in Berlin for the latter 
part of next April. 

The Emil Gutmann Concert Agency an- 
nounces two chamber-music concerts of the 
Hungarian Trio for February 23 and 
March 10, 1913, and also a concert by the 
Hungarian violinist, Telmanyi, February 
24, 1913. 

Season of Light Opera 


The Kurfiirsten Opera House is regain- 


ying at least the appearance of prosperity. 


After closing its doors to grand opera the 
musical comedy “Der Tanzanwalt” (“The 
Dancing Counsellor”) was given a trial and 
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The KNABE 
PIANO 


Essentially an artistic instru- 
ment and sought by those 
whodemandthefinest piano cause of 
obtainable — by the highly 
urained musician, the virtuo- 
so. Its magnificent tonal ca- 
pacity, its highly perfected 
action and its exquisite de- 
sign have made it univer- 
sally known as “the world’s 


best piano.” know it. 


possess and enjoy the ANGELUS. 


— possibilities of the A 








and the standard pianos in which it is incorporated 


_ highest and most impartial musical authorities have long 
recognized that the ANGELUS is the piano-player which per- 
mits of the highest personal musical expression and interpretation on 
the piano, equalling the most masterly hand playing. 

Let us consider the three pianos which are deemed worthy to be 


combined with the ANGELUS. 


The EMERSON The ANGELUS 
PIANO 


Known far and wide as the 
“sweet-toned Emerson” be- 
its peculiarly 
appealing tonal qualities. 
Nearly a hundred thousand 
Emersons have been sold 
and there is no piano which 
can supplant it in the hearts 
of those who own and 


There is a harmony of craftsmanship in the combining of these three 
pianos with the ANGELUS, which is of priceless value to the purchaser. 
Our ability and care to build the only perfect piano-player has been 

matched by the most able and unsparing effort on the part of the makers 
of these pianos to perfectly adapt them to receive the ANGELUS. 


In all three instruments, the ANGELUS is the same. 
ing Lever, the most important aid to musical expression ever conceived, the 
Melody Buttons, the new Graduating Melodant, the Sustaining Pedal 
Device, the Diaphragm Pneumatics and the Artistyle Music Rolls, al! 
indispensable features, are exclusive to the ANGELUS. 


The full story of the ANGELUS artistic superiority can be leamed only by years of associa- 


tion with it, and its best telling must be in realization by owners themselves after they actually 


Our Agent in your city will gud 
GELUS and quote you liberal terms 
= yment with or without the exchange of your present piano. 
In 


ANADA the GOURLAY ANGELUS and ANGELUS piano. 


THE WILCOX & WHITE COMPANY 


MERIDEN, CONN, Business Established 1877 Regent House, Regent St., London 








PIANO 


An instrument of splendid 
action and tone, especi- 
ally built to receive the 
ANGELUS and to meet 
the more general demand in 
a player-piano. It offers 
by far the best value of any 
instrument in the market at 
its price. 


The wonderful Phras- 


demonstrate to you the unlimited 











has now had its fiftieth performance. It 
may be a convenient method of abolishing 
prima donna troubles to substitute light 
opera in this way, but experience has 
proved that the number of light opera per- 
formances is by no means a gauge of finan- 
cial success. 

The Dresden Court Opera gave seventy- 
six operatic performances, one divertisse- 
meni and eight ballets during the season 
of IQII-12. 

Three new Lehar operettas, “Lieutenant 
Gustl,” ‘‘Alone at Last” and “Just for a 
Kiss” will be heard for the first time next 
season. 

Oscar Straus is at work on a new op- 
eretta to which the title “The Good King” 
has been affixed. The text is by Leopold 
Jacobson. 

While en route to Switzerland, where she 
was booked for a number of concert en- 
gagements, the noted contralto, Mme. 
Boehm van Endert, awoke to find her 
sleeping car in flames. The train was in 
the neighborhood of Rottweil. The prima 
donna’s presence in the car was not at first 
observed and the rescuing party was able 
to save her only at the last moment. 

A new three-act operetta, “The Woman 
Eater” (Der Frauenfresser) will be given 
its Berlin premiére in October at the Neues 
Theater. 


Opera at Olympic Games 


Eugen d’Albert’s three-act opera, “Iseyl,” 
was performed at the Stockholm Opera 
during the Olympian games. The text is 
by Armond Silvestre and R. Lothar, the 
time about 600 B. C., and the scene in India. 

Five new operas were given last season 
in the Stuttgarter Hofoper: Strauss’s 
“Rosenkavalier” and “Feuersnot,” Bittner’s 
“Musikant,” Zoellner’s “Gipsy” and Hans 
Sommer’s “St. Foix.” Of these “The 
Rose Cavalier” attained the greatest popu- 
larity and was repeated several times. The 
“Feuersnot” premiére was a pronounced 
success and the opera will be given a num- 
ber of performances during the coming 
season. 

Humperdinck’s “Hansel und Gretel” will 
be given for the first time in the open air 
on the Woodland Stage at Zoppot July 28. 

An “opera for beginners”. will be opened 
September 1 by Director Maximilian Moris 
and Mary Hahn and will be connected with 
a vocal and dramatic school. The per- 
formances of the school are ta be given in 
the old Victoria-Lyceum Hall, No. 39 Pots- 
damer street. 

As you have heard, a movement has been 
on foot for some time to attract a still 
greater percentage of foreigners to Berlin 
during the height of the tourist season. To 
attain this end heaven and earth are being 
moved; the object being the establishing 
of a “Berlin Season” similar to the May 
and June season in London, Paris and else- 
where. Every species of entertainment that 
may prove interesting to tourists and others 
is included in the plan. Berlin being Ber- 
lin, it may readily be imagined that music 
is bound to be one of the leading features. 
Many plans have been devised and interest- 
ing musical announcements are already 
made. The Concert-Direction Hermann 
Wolff of Berlin has decided to arrange a 
series of music festivals every Spring after 
the close of the regular season. 


The Agent’s Commission 


An article which appeared in the B. Z. 
am Mittaa from the pen of the well-known 


German lawyer, Dr. Siegfried Wolffen- 
stein, is sure to be of interest to all oper- 
atic artists in Europe, as well as to those 
planning to come here. The article dis- 
cusses, from a social as well as from a 
legal standpoint, the decision of the Second 
Provincial Court of Berlin in a recent case 
concerning a prominent theatrical manager 
or agent (who also procures engagements 
for opera singers) and a soubrette of re- 
pute. This agent secured an engagement 
for the artist in question in August, rgro, 
at an extraordinarily high salary and had 
the artist make a statement in writing in 
which she greed to pay a commission of 
10 per cent. for the three years’ duration of 
her contract. In the course of time the 
artist refused to pay this commission on 
the ground that the law passed on October 
10, 1910, prohibited an agent’s accepting 
more than a § per cent. commission on any 
salary exceeding 300 marks a month. 

At the trial the court came to a decision 
in favor of the artist, explaining that in 
spite of the fact that the case at issue (the 
agreement having been made in August, 
1910) did not really come under the law of 
October 1, 1910, the now existing law was 
nevertheless to be considered decisive, for 
moral and other reasons. The court main- 
tained that, although the artist was un- 
questionably drawing a considerable in- 
come, the notoriously high expenses in- 
volved for a performer of her reputation 
made her obligation to pay a commission 
of 10 per cent. for three years appear out 
of all proportion to her income. The court, 
therefore, considered it justifiable to re- 
duce the commission to five per cent., not- 
withstanding the written agreement. 

The writer is not qualified to judge of 
the legal significance of such a decision, 
but he does consider it important to record 
an event of such moment to the welfare 
of artists in general, and expresses his 
satisfaction at the moral justice that was 
here doled out. The number of artists and 
managers who are ready to pay and to ac- 
cept just a little more than is regular, so 
as, on the one hand, to make a quick career, 
oftén in no proportion to talent, and,, on 
the other, to increase the bank account, is 
increasing at a rate that should put us on 
our guard. O. P. Jacos. 


Walter Hyde Returns 


Walter. Hyde, the English tenor who sang 
the title role in the revival of “Robin 
Hood” in New York last Spring, arrived 
August 2 on the Lusitania from London, 
where he has been spending his vacation. 
He went directly to Atlantic City, where 
the De Koven operetta will be given for a 
week, beginnine next Monday before being 
presented in New York. 





One of the jurors in the recent Paris 
Music Tournament was Hermann Klein, 
formerly of New York. 
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Ta WHOM IT MAY CONCERN 

I have been watching for four seasons with 
est the work of Madame Delia VALERI’S pupils and can 
positively affirm that Madame VALERI is one of the few 
teachers who have a clear, correct idea of the right place- 
ment of the voice according to 
the Italian method. Her teach- 
ing of tone production and 
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The Manhattan Ladies’ Quartet 
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ECHOES OF MUSIC ABROAD 








Muratore Postpones His Engagement with Chicago Opera Com- 
pany for a Year—Bayreuth Singers Bombard a Colleague 
with Cats—First Novelty of Next Berlin Season the First 
Socialistic Opera to Be Written—London Violinist Blames 
Foreigners for Spoiling the Market—Concerning the Ideals 
of One of Next Season’s New Pianists 








NE of the most important acquisitions 
made to his Chicago and Philadelphia 
company by Andreas Dippel has postponed 
his coming to this country for another year 
or so. Lucien Muratore, first tenor of the 
Paris Opéra, who was to have shared with 
Charles Dalmorés the burden of the French 
tenor répertoire, has decided to remain for 
the present in Paris, a decision welcomed 
by Directors Messager and Broussan in a 
practical manner by renewing his contract 
with the Opéra on more favorable terms 
than ever. What effect his change of plan 
will have upon the movements of his fian- 
cée, Lina Cavalieri, remains to be seen, but 
there can be little doubt that it means a 
postponement of her return to America 
likewise, inasmuch as a joint concert tour 
with her was to have been one of the fea- 
tures of Muratore’s first season here. 

In the meantime Muratore is preparing 
for the revival to be made of Vincent 
d’Indy’s “Fervaal” at the Opéra early in 
the Autumn. In the Sentember revival 
of Giordano’s “Siberia” he will appear 
again in the rdle he created in the first 
Paris production of over a year ago. Look- 
ing farther ahead, he has the prospect of 
creating the leading tenor role of “The 


Dead City” at the beginning of the season 
1913-14, when that product of the collabora- 
tion of Raoul Pugno and Nadia-Boulanger 
reaches its belated premiére at the Opéra 
Comique. 
* * * 

OF all the pianists before the public to- 

day none is more uncompromising in his 
adherence to the ideals that shape and 
mould his musical activities than Gottfried 
Galston, one of the newcomers promised 
for the coming season in this country. For 
one thing, he is on principle averse to play- 
ing with orchcstra, as concertos do not rep- 
resent to him so lofty a field of interpreta- 
tion as works written for the pianoforte 
alone and, hence, complete in themselves, 
and it was only after the most persistent 
demonstrations of managerial diplomacy 
that he was induced to appear in any other 
capacity than that of a recitalist during his 
first American tour. 

Then in his idealistic conception of the 
individual pianist’s function he a few years 
ago evolved a series of historical programs 
comprehensively summarizing the develop- 
ment of the literature of the instrument. 
These programs he has played in many 
European centers and it was, naturally 
enough, his earnest desire to repeat them 
here. Again managerial acumen sharpened 
y familiarity with the concert tastes of 
the American public called into play all its 
powers of persuasion, reinforced by those 
f pupil-friends of Galston’s in this coun- 
try, to deter him from possibly prejudicing 
is new public at the outset by setting be- 
ore it bills of fare that do not appeal to 
ts palate. For audiences in this country— 
nd herein they differ little, if at all, from 
hose of the musically older countries—do 
ot relish any suggestion of the didactic in 
ny form. Happily, Galston has now 
idapted himself to the exigencies of his 
dle as a brand new artist for Amreica. 

Like Josef Lhévinne, he is married to a 

oman who also is an accomplished pianist 

-an artist in her own right, so to speak, 
nd not by reflection only. But, unlike his 

league, he did not marry one of his wu- 
ils. Sandra Droucker was a pianist of 

siderable repute not only in her native 

Russia but also in other countries of 
‘urope before she married Galston five or 


six years ago, and for two or three seasons 
after their marriage they gave joint re- 
citals. Their home now is in Southern 
Bavaria, not far from Munich, but it is 
said that Galston intends some day to make 
Paris his headquarters. 


their lungs’ content. And all this time di- 
vers Wotans, Hans Sachses, Beckmessers 
and Davids downstairs in the corridor were 
chuckling over the success of the advertise- 
ment. 
x * * 

FOR the rapid decline in fees paid to con- 

cert artists in England in recent years 
a London violinist, in a letter to the Daily 
News and Leader, holds the foreign in- 
truder responsible. He says he knows it 
to be so in the case both of soloists and 
orchestra players. 

The Englishman, he complains, has to sit 
and wait—a long time, often enough. “Un- 
fortunately some of our English conductors 
welcome these foreigners because they are 
willing to work the skin off their fingers 
and, above all, for less than the Britisher. 
With soloists it is even worse. They come 
over here for engagements, and if they can- 
not get them they buy them, and go back 
to their own country with no more glory 
but with a bundle of papers which they con- 
veniently alter if not to their liking.” 








The Pianists’ Paradise in Switzerland 


_ Switzerland is enjoying a new vogue among pianists as a vacation resort this Summer, 
with the result that the influx of transients added to the growing number of those who 


make their headquarters there all 
of widely known artists. 
Near Morges, which is 


The shores of 
indicated well 


year around 
Lac 
up on 


has brought together an imposing array 
Léman are especially favored by them. 
the right-hand side of the picture, is 


situated Paderewski’s home; a near neighbor is Marcella Sembrich, a pianist as well as 


a singer. At Vevey Harold Bauer 


below Vevey, at the place 
home is situated at Geneva, 
where Teresa Carrefio 


seen from this region. 


is staying, 


is the central point of a 
students, while up on the mountain back of Vevey stands Josef Hofmann’s house. 
indicated by a 
Carolyn Beebe, of New York, is a member of the Bauer colony. 
farther up on the 
and Fontana, 
The picture was furnished by Susie Snelling, of the Vassar College 


large colony of Summer 
Just 
Bauer’s pupils are located. 
Ernest Schelling’s new 
other side of the lake. Grindelwald, 
Xaver Scharwenka’s haunt, cannot be 


cross, many of 


music faculty, now studying with Harold Bauer. 





WHEN the pagliacct of Siegfried Wag- 
ner’s Bayreuth troupe are not busy at 
the Festival Theater or the open-air res- 
taurants they amuse themselves by playing 
practical jokes on one another. A few days 
ago there appeared in the Bayreuth Tag- 
blatt an advertisement to the effect that 
high prices would be paid for kittens for 
training purposes at Room 36 of the hotel 
at which most of the singers are staying. 

Now it happens that Room 36 is occupied 
by Herr Geisse-Winkel, of the Wiesbaden 
Opera, who in blissful ignorance of what 
was in store for him was still peacefully 
slumbering the morning after the advertise- 
ment appeared when a loud knocking at the 
door, with an obbligato of plaintive miaou- 
ing unceremoniously snatched him from the 
arms of Morpheus. When he opened the 
door he received his first information of 
the advertisement which he had to thank 
for the early visit. 

At first he laughed it off, contenting him- 
self with inwardly cursing his colleagues 
who had made him the victim of their sport. 
But as more and more cats kept appearing 
on the scene, sopranos, altos, tenors, bassos, 
and one woman alone swooped down upon 
him with a whole chorus of them, his good 
humor was scattered to the four winds of 
heaven and his irritation vented itself in 
an explosive “Donnerwetter!” that fairly 
made the house rock on its foundations. 

This failed to improve matters, however, 
for still they came—a steady stream of 
living evidence of the unlimited wealth of 
feline pulchritude of Bayreuth and the sur- 
rounding country. Forty-two cats the 
singer counted before he collapsed from 
sheer exhaustion. Then in helpless rage he 
locked himself in and let cats be cats to 


The low ebb to which public interest in 
concerts dwindled in England during the 
season now dead—by all odds the worst 
season ever known in that country, as far 
as public patronage is concerned—has 
prompted an alarmist discussion of “The 
Crisis in the Concert World” in the Lon- 
don Chronicle. A cause, of course, is 
sought—and found, it is maintained, in the 
overlapping of vaudeville houses’ activities 
in the legitimate field. — 

“In London,” says the writer, “the change 
has been most marked. For example, the 
various popular Sunday concerts, always so 
crowded years ago, have attracted only 
moderate support lately, and such favorites 
as promenade concerts, Saturday symphony 
concerts and ‘star’ artists’ recitals have all 
suffered in like degree. From the big pro- 
vincial towns one hears of a similar de- 
cline. Many of the big choral societies are 
cutting down their annual number of con- 
certs and engaging second-rate artists, be- 
cause they find the clientéle for their con- 
certs is a diminishing one. The big festivals 
held periodically in various cities have, it is 
well known, suffered severely from the 
same cause, and even private concerts, al- 
ways such a comfortable source of revenue 
to artists in the past, are rapidly diminish- 
ing almost to the point of extinction. From 
this it would seem clear that the public is 
losing its taste for concerts, not only of one 
particular kind, but of all varieties. 

“The truth is that the musical world is 
in a state of evolution, and the causes of 
the change it is bringing about are not hard 
to find. Briefly, the giving of musical en- 
tertainments is being transplanted to other 
places than those hitherto exclusively asso- 
ciated with them. The high-class concert 


(choral, orchestral, vocal or instrumental 
recital) is being supplanted by the up-to- 
date music hall, gf which such theaters as 
the Palace, Coliseum and Hippodrome are 
typical examples. We have seen Elgar, 
Leoncavallo, Mascagni and other well- 
known composers conducting their own 
works at such variety theaters. Singers of 
the rank of Edyth Walker, Maggie Teyte, 
Ben Davies and many others are all to be 
heard there, and innumerable pianists, vio- 
linists, ’cellists and instrumentalists of all 
kinds, of high artistic merit, are to be 
heard constantly at almost every hall. 

“Then, again, you can get grand opera 
and light opera, in ‘tabloid’ form, with 
good artists, and choral singing and various 
other forms of music hitherto confined to 
the concert room or to the opera house. 
Consequently the music lover can find a 
good deal to satisfy him in the programs of 
many of the music halls of to-day. More- 
over, in addition to the music he gets en- 
tertainment in other arts as well, all for a 
price which is frequently less than that 
paid for the same kind of seat at a con- 
cert.” 

But the Musical Standard will not admit 
that things are quite as black as the Chron- 
icle paints them, and retorts that the Sun- 
day concert business has been greatly over- 
done and that, although the music halls 
have vastly improved during the last few 
years they can scarcely be said to appeal to 
the music-lover who wants to listen to “Ein 
Heldenleben” or a Mozart symphony. Then 
it holds up its hands in horror at the mere 
suggestion that “tabloid opera” can appeal 
to the regular onera-goer. “On the other 
hand we always have amongst us a large 
number of persons of indolent taste, and 
the music hall to them is a veritable second 
heaven !” x *k Ox 


OT only was thirteen the number of the 
works sung at the London Opera 
House during its Summer season, as point- 
ed out in these columns last week, but, as 
they are recalling now in London, this nu- 
merical bane of the superstitious has had 
at least two other connections with Mr. 
Hammerstein’s costly experiment in the 
metropolis on the Thames. To be explicit, 
the New York impresario opened his Lon- 
don campaign on November 13 and closed 
his year of two seasons on July 13. But 
these facts in themselves show that he is 
not superstitious. 

Whatever its significance, of good omen 
or ill, the number thirteen played a cu- 
riously recurrent part in the career of 
Richard Wagner, who, after all, was not a 
particularly unlucky man, by comparison, 
at least, with most of: the other great com- 
posers. An English writer has called at- 
tention to this array of facts: 

Wagner was born in 1813. There are 
thirteen letters in his name—Richard Wag- 
ner. ‘“Tannhauser” was completed on 
April 13, 1844; it had its Paris premiére (a 
melancholy fiasco, truly) on March 13, 
1861, and came into its own in the rrench 
capital on May 13, 1897. The Bayreuth 
Festspielhaus was opened on August 13, 
1876. It was designed, incidentally, to ac- 
commodate 1344 people. Wagner’s stage 
works number thirteen. The theater at 
Riga, where he obtained his early expe- 
riences as a conductor, was opened on Sep- 
tember 13, 1837. The full score of “Par- 
sifal” received its final touches at Palermo 
on January 13, 1882. 

Then the period of the composer’s exile 
from Saxony lasted thirteen years. The 
last day he spent at Bayreuth, after the 
production in 1882 of “Parsifal,” was Sep- 
tember 13. His friend Liszt saw him for 
the last time on January 13 of the follow- 
ing year. On February 13 the composer of 
the “Ring” breathed his last. Add together 
the figures of the year of his birth, and 
you will discover that they make a total of 
thirteen. 

+ * * 

HE first Socialistic opera ever composed 
is a distinction claimed by George H. 
Clutsam, the Australian, for his “King 
Harlequin,” which is to be produced in 
Berlin on September 7, opening the Kur- 
fiirsten Opera’s second season, its first un- 
der its new management. The sequel to 
“Louise,” still in Charpentier’s workshop, 
is Socialistic, too, it is said; but in any case 

the British composer is first in the field. 

The story of “King Harlequin,” for which 
the Berlin management has guaranteed a 
goodly number of performances, is based 
on a play by Rudolf Lothar. Briefly, it 
concerns the harlequin of a court troupe 
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of mummers who murders his master and 
impersonates him and then makes use of 
his new position to preach Socialism. The 
harlequin loves a colurmbine, who rejects 
him; as prince he woos her, and then she 
discovers that she loved the presumably 
dead harlequin and suspects the supposed 
prince of his murder. , It works out to a 
happy ending, however. The opera has an 
explanatory sub-title, “Ein Maskenspiel”, (a 
music-masque ). 

As one bit of luck begets another, so, ac- 
cording to the Datly News and Leader, in 
consequence of the projected production of 
“Konig Harlekin,” as the Germans will call 
it, the composer has been commissioned to 
write two more operas, one a comic opera 
with the enigmatical title, “Das Spitzen- 
henid,” which means “The Lace Chemise,” 
the title being, Mr. Clutsam declares, the 
most alarming feature of the work. 

* ok x 

EITHER Strauss nor Puccini car? claim 
the distinction of being the wealthiest 
living composer. Who, then? It is Franz 
Lehar, according to a London chronicler, 
who has also stumbled upon the possibility 
that in a sense we owe the “Merry Widow” 
Waltz to Dvorak—which, as he views it, is 
“a solemn thought.” But he has reached 
it in a roundabout way, via Lehar’s early 

musical experiences. 

Not long ago Lehar, in confiding to an 
interviewer some of his youthful troubles, 
mentioned the fact that at the age of twelve 
he entered the Prague Conservatory, where 
he studied the violin. “I lived the life of 
a boarding pupil—not the most agreeable 
sort of existence,” he recalled. ‘““The money 
sent me by my parents for board was in- 
sufficient, so that on one occasion I col- 
lapsed in the street from sheer hunger. 


In the Conservatory orchestra I 
played the triangle. The works given were 
chiefly by Bohemian composers, Smetana, 
Dvorak and Fibich among them. The di- 
rector, noticing that I was neglecting the 
violin for composition, said that I must 
give up my composition lessons with Fibich. 

In 1887 I laid before Dvorak two 
works—both sonatas. After looking at 
them he said, ‘Hang your violin up on the 
wall and devote yourself entirely to com- 
position.” 

It was reported some time ago that Lehar 
was at work on an opera in more serious 
vein than any he has yet given to the world. 
But so long as he can line his pockets with 
gold with nominally Viennese ear-ticklers 
it is hardly probable that he will turn his 
back altogether upon that source of assured 
revenue. As has been pointed out before, 
“The Merry Widow,” which is still being 
sung here and there, has netted him in 
royalties well over $500,000, while his most 
productive source of income just now is 
“The Count of Luxembourg,” with 1,714 
performances last year in Germany alone 
to its credit. . 

x ke x 

HE ubiquitous statistician now ‘uakes 
known that the works most frequently 
given at the Paris Opéra during the year 
IQII were “Faust” and Délibes’s _ ballet 
“Coppélia,” each of which had 25 perform- 
ances. At the Opéra Comique Massenet’s 
“Manon” headed the numerical list, sung, 
as it was, 49 times, while the highest figure 
at the nonular-priced Theater Lyrique de 
la Gaité was reached by the same com- 
poser’s “Don Quichotte,” with 68 perform- 
ances. “The Merry Widow” dies hard in 
Paris, for during the year she disported 

herself 160 evenings at the seas at | 

w-a¥i. 








PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF ANTON: RUBINSTEIN 





[Eugenie Leschetizky in The Musician] 


M: ANY years have passed since I learned 
to know Anton Rubinstein, but be- 
fore my eyes still comes, in the freshest col- 
ors, the picture of that memorable eve- 
ning on which the much-admired virtuoso, 
whom I had raised to the pedestal of di- 
first visited the house of my parents 
at Moscow. He was distinguished in pres- 
ence, in the prime of life, and at the height 
of his fame. My childish heart he com- 
pletely won by the sweet smile which 
played round his mouth. Although in later 
years I often met the celebrated. master, 
no other impression was so fixed in my 
mind as this one of my childhood. 
arranged for a series of 


vinity, 


Rubinstein had 
concerts in Moscow and had taken quarters 
in a hotel That was his 
way. To-day the virtuoso is accustomed 


for six weeks. 
to come in the evening and on the day fol- 
concert is off to another en- 
Rubinstein’s custom was quite 


lowing the 
gagement. 
different. He 
place in which he 
prepared his program 
care; he thoroughly despised the custom 
which many artists follow, of playing the 
same program at all concerts. 

Once a week he held a _ reception to 
which young players had free entrance, 
and on this occasion he was accustomed to 
give a free examination to pupils recom- 
mended by the various teachers of the city. 
The standard by which he judged varied 
according to the aim of the pupil and also 
according to sex. Toward girls he was a 
little more indulgent; he believed that in 
forty young players there would probably 
be only one real pianist. With his mas- 
culine pupils, however, he was strict, and 
laid great weight upon technic. In order 
to be certain and accurate, he said that 
technical passages must be practised and 
played much faster than was really neces- 
sary. 

In concerts he recommended that rapid 
tempi be played a very little slower, that 
the tone mght be heard clearly and plainly 
in the last row of seats, and that the tone 
effects intended might be realized. 

We used often to ask how and when the 
pedal should be used. His answer was, 


spent quite a time at the 
expected to play and 
with the utmost 


“Your musical feeling must tell you that. 
There are no rules; you must hear, and 
hear only.” At other times he would very 
modestly say that he was only a practical 
musician and played instinctively; he could 
not say how one should play. “Go to 
Leschetizky,’ he advised me; “he is the 
most brilliant theorist whom I know.” 

He attached little importance to the 
printed sign of expression; sometimes he 
played a passage forte, on other occasions 
piano. If a pupil seemed astonished he 
would say, “It matters not whether you 
play this passage loud and that one softly; 
you are after contrast, after dynamic 
color.” 

His favorite nuance was 
which he used most frequently 
tonishingly fine gradation. He never 
played a composition twice in the same 
way, but always seemed to know how to 
weave in new colors, new ideas; he seemed 
to create as he played. 

Like all of the great virtuosi his tender- 
est point was his compositions. To his in- 
timate friends he often expressed the fear 
that his works would not survive him. 

Rubinstein was a keen critic but only in 
reference to his own works. He always 
had encouraging words for young com- 
posers. 

His fingers belonged in the category of 
velvet fingers, were large, thick and power- 
ful, wonderful fingers, tempered like steel, 
and able to draw from the keys tone colors 
of incredible beauty. 


rubato, one 
and in as- 








Music in the Catskills 


Onteora Park, in the Catskills, is becom- 
ing one of the important Summer musical 


colonies in the East. Mrs. Mary Knight 
Wood, the composer, has a cottage there 
and Heinrich Meyn and Perry Averill, 


the baritones have been householders for 
several years. Mrs. Jennie Dutton Green, 
who retired from the concert stage all too 
soon, is a cottager of more recent stand- 
ing. Mr. and Mrs. Francis Rogers spent 
July at the Bear and Fox Inn, where the 


organist, C. B. Searle, and his wife are 
passing the Summer. Sunday morning, 
July 28, Mrs. Wood gave a musicale at 


which Miss Green and the three baritones, 
Meyn, Averill and Rogers, sang. and Mrs. 
Rogers rendered several monologues. 


The Berlin Roy al Oper: 1 season will open 
\ugust 26 with “Die Meistersinger,” Emil 
Paur conducting. 
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~ HEARING MUSIC A 


Concerts for the Sightless in 
Reading Room at Library 
of Congress 


HERE is a woman in the national cap- 
T ital who is doing philanthropic, edu- 
-ational and uplifting musical work of a 
very noble order. This is Etta Josselyn 
‘iffin, director of the reading for the blind 
n the Library of Congress. While Miss 
‘ifin has other duties to perform than 
hose of a musical character she finds time 
‘o arrange weekly concerts for the blind, 
vhere some of the best local talent as well 
is national and international artists have 
riven pleasure to those who have truly mu- 
ical souls. It happens that by a peculiar 
rick of Congress in delaying appropria- 
ions Miss Giffin is at present without a 
alary; but she is at her post, working just 
s hard as always. 

With the opening of the Library of Con- 
-ress and the establishment of the reading 
room for the blind in 1897, Miss Giffin 
came identified with this work and has 
held her position ever since. The follow- 
ing year she inaugurated concerts for her 
patrons, making this small concert hall the 
\lecca for true lovers of music. 

“In this connection,” said Miss Giffin, 
my greatest difficulty was to secure silence 
and quiet. Being deprived of sight the 
natural impulse of the blind is an exclama- 
tion and even gesticulations. Out of re- 
spect to the artists and the art and for the 
benefit of other listeners I demanded quiet 
and finally secured it. In this regard | 


chave often had artists tell me that they 


would prefer appearing in this small hall 
than in large theaters before a whispering, 
restless audience. It may be added that 
the blind are very exacting in music. Nat- 
urally their ear is very acute, while they 
seem to feel every shade of tone. They 
make less allowances for errors than their 
sighted critics and they can less tolerate 
mediocre music.” 
Raised Music for Blind Students 


Many of the blind patrons of the Library 
of Congress are performers themselves; 
some are teachers and make a livelihood 
at it. These have received their instruc- 
tions at institutes for this purpose, but 
many have advanced in these studies under 
tutelage in Washington. Music prepared 
for the blind to read is, of course, of a 
raised character, while some of its phrases 
and chords are in a peculiar form to -be 
uore easily comprehended by the touch or 
by “dictation” from the teacher. The com- 
positions transcribed in this manner are 
limited, so that the blind student of music 
s hampered in this direction. Though 
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Etta Josselyn Giffin, Originator of Wash- 
ington Concerts for the Blind, 
Washington, D. C. 


many can play readily by ear, the true stu- 
dents wish to study the composition and 
their memory faculties are very highly de- 
veloped. 

Several of these sightless musicians have 
done some creditable composing. Chief 
among these in Washington is Mr. Ger- 
mueller, whose compositions include sev- 


‘eral piano numbers and songs. Miss 


Grady, Miss Duffy, Mr. Oates and Mrs. 
Millott have also published selections. It 
is a curious fact that these musicians ‘have 
a tendency to the fugue form or a leaning 
to a serious, religious spirit in songs. 

Occasionally there will be concerts by 
the blind musicians themselves, which 
prove both interesting and enjoyable. The 
very first one, in 1898, was by Katie Grady, 
who is a teacher as well as having a reper 
toire of difficult selections at her com- 
mand. Perhaps the late Dr. John Bischoff 
and Adam Geibel stand as among the best 
exponents of what the sightless can accom- 
plish in this direction. 

“It has been gratifying,” commented Miss 
Giffin, “to have had the co-operation of 
local musicians in furthering the educa- 
tional and enjoyment aim of our’ work. 
The entire blind contingent and escorts 
had entrée to all the Washington Sym- 
phony Orchestra concerts under Reginald 
DeKoven, and we have also enjoyed music 
by this composer in our rooms. We have 
participated in similar privileges with the 
present Washington Symphony Orchestra, 
while Conductor Hammer has helped 
greatly in furnishing programs for this 


weekly hour of music. There have been 
recitals by B. Frank Gebest, Stanley Olm- 
stead, Alice Burbage, Angelo Fronani, 


Klizabeth Winston, Flora Wilson, Theo- 
dore Hanson of the Russian Embassy, 
Mme. Von  Unschuld, Sydney Lloyd 
Wrightson, Richard P. Backing, Ethel To- 
zier, Felix Garziglia, Lotta Mills Hough 
and many other musicians. 


“Nor have the blind been neglected by 
the artists who appear in the theaters dur- 
ing the musical season. These sightless 
listeners will always remember the cordial 
greetings from Henry Clay Barnabee, of 
the Bostonians, when, after hearing that 
splendid organization, they met this noted 
player on his seventieth birthday. Walter 
Damrosch has been very generous in in- 
viting the blind to lecturers and musical 
performances which he has conducted in 
Washington. Mme. Bloomfield Ziesler, 
Reisenauer, d’Albert, Hofmann, Mme. 
Harden-Hickey, Nordica, Kreisler, Rosen- 
thal, Felix Garziglia, the Choral Society, 
Heinrich Hammer Quartet, the Festival 
Chorus, Mme. Acte, Fritzi Scheff and the 
Savage Opera Company are a few of the 
artists and organizations that have remem- 
bered these lovers of music.” 

For some time past the reading room for 
the blind in the Congressional Library has 
proved too small a concert hall for those 
interested in these weekly recitals and lec- 
tures. Besides this Miss Giffin finds it is 
necessary to branch out into a wide sphere, 


with a view of having a national circulating 
library, which is not now possible. With 
this in mind she has proposed to raise a 
fund for a building, having as a chief fea- 
ture a concert hall in which the acoustic 
properties will be the most sensitive. Al- 
ready this project has met favor in a small 
way among the blind, but it is the wish of 
the promoter to make this country-wide, to 
interest every one in ‘this great work for 
the national capital. In order to bring 
some returns to the fund it is proposed to 
rent the concert hall for local affairs at a 
small sum and especially is it the purpose 
of Miss Giffin to encourage the student of 
music. 

The inaugurating, developing and ar- 
ranging of these recitals has been no small 
task, yet a more tireless, cheerful, per- 
sistent worker is hard to find than Miss 
Giffin. Especial credit is due to her dis- 
crimination in the selection of artists. 
Never has Miss Giffin allowed the orig- 
inally high standard to fall and she is con- 
sidered one of the leading musical educa- 
tors of the national capital. W. H. 











Commercialism As One Cause of 
Dearth of Great American Tenors 








HILE most of the sopranos, contraltos, 
baritones and basses who appeared in 
the seven Aborn English Grand Opera com- 
panies last Spring were Americans, it is a 
peculiar fact that most of the tenors were 
Italians. This does not apply to the chorus, 
in which no particular race or nationality 
predominated, but concerns only the prin- 
cipal artists. 

This scarcity of American operatic 
tenors as compared with other voices is a 
puzzle which some vocal expert may be in- 
terested in figuring out. America has pro- 
duced many great prima donnas who hav, 
won international fame, as weil as a num- 
ber of baritones and basses who have sung 
with the world’s foremost opera companies, 
but the list of noted American tenors is 
remarkably small by comparison. 

Antonio Bagarozzi, the agent and im- 
porter of opera singers, who has engaged 
a great many singers for the Aborn com- 
panies during the last five years, declares 
that this lack of tenors is caused by the 
way American children are brought up. 
“If an Italian, French or German child 
shows signs of musical talent of any kind,” 
says Mr. Bagarozzi, “its musical education 
is vegun as soon as this tendency is noted 
The child is brought up to look forward to 
a career as a singer or instrumentalist, as 
the case may be, and naturally it avsorbs 
the atmosphere as well as the teaching, 5 
that when that boy or girl becomes of age 
he or she is ready for the operatic career 
from the dramatic and temperamental as 
well as the musical and vocal standpoints. 

“In America it is different, for if an 
American girl shows musical talent she is 
encouraged and developed, but if a boy ts 
musically inclined his every artistic instinct 
is discouraged if not absolutely forbidden, 
for it is generally the wish of his parents 
that he should grow up to be a business 
man. Consequently if an American boy 
has a fine voice it is generally neglected 
or merely allowed to thrive in a haphazard 


sort of way, so that when he has matured 
all he has is possibly a good voice, some 
cultivation and little or no dramatic ability. 
America is a commercial nation, as far as 
her male children are concerned, and the 
few great musicians and singers of that sex 
produced by America are the exceptions 
that prove the rule.” 

Among the tenors whom Mr. Bagarozzi 
engaged for the Aborn companies last sea- 
son are Pilade Sinagra, who has been en- 
gaged for next season with the Boston Op- 
era Company; Salvatore Sciarretti, who 
once sang at the Metropolitan Opera 
House, toured last Winter with the Lam- 
bardi company, and has been engaged for 
the Mexican opera; Leonid Samoloff, who 
sang with the Metropolitan and Chicago 
companies in Philadelphia a year ago, and 
was last season on tour in the Aborn or- 
ganization; Albert Amadi, who sang last 
season in Mexico and California, and FEr- 
nest Giaccone, formerly one of the tenors 
with the Boston Opera Company. 


Mme. Cahier’s American Tour Limited 
to Three Months 


One of the early engagements that Mme. 
Cahier will fill in her Fall tour under Lou- 
don Charlton’s management will be in In- 
dianapolis, as a feature of Ona B. Talbot's 
popular concert series. All through the 
Middle West, where the contralto was 
well known before her departure for Eu- 
rope some years ago, marked interest is 
shown in the singer's return. A letter just 
received from Mme. Cahier brings the in- 
formation that her [European season is al- 
ready completely booked. This will neces- 
sitate her return to Germany immediately 
after her American tour, which will extend 
only to Christmas. The prima donna will 
appear as guest singer not only at the 
leading theaters of Germany and Austria, 
but in Buda-Pesth, Copenhagen, Stock- 
holm, St. Petersburg and Bucharest. She 
has been secured for festival appearances 
under such distinguished conductors as 
Nikisch, Gabrilowitsch and Mengelberg. 
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THE ODD EFFECT OF MUSIC ON ANIMALS 











[F. S. Law in The Etude] 


A RECENT number of a French publica- 

tion gives an interesting account of a 
unique musical enterprise. This is the in- 
stallation of concerts for animals with the 
object of noting the effect and reaction of 
music upon them. Thus science revives in 
our day the ancient myth of Orpheus, who 


an with his lute made trees, 
And the mountain tops that freeze, 
Bow themselves when he did sing.” 


and which attests to the power of music 
over all animate nature by the taming of 
wild beasts through the influence of his 
lyre. 

A military surgeon, Guénon by name, 
who played the violoncello and flute, gave 
such a concert before a number of horses. 
At first he played merely disconnected and 
unrelated tones, but most of the animals 
paid no attention to them; a few only gave 
signs of impatience. But when he began 
playing a melody all turned their heads to- 
ward him, pricked up their ears and drew 


near him, showing plainly by their move- 
ments the pleasure they experienced. In 
an orchestral concert, given before the 
elephants of the Jardin des Plantes at 
Paris, the animals demonstrated very 
clearly the effect of harmonious sounds. 
Their movements followed the rhythm of 
the music; when this assumed a passionate 
character they were evidently impatient 
and excited, and when it moderated to a 
sustained, cantabile style they approached 
their keepers as though expecting caresses. 
The lively rhythms of the famous revolu- 
tionary song “Caira” aroused them to the 
utmost; they conformed to the various 
changes of movement in the different pieces 
with astonishing unanimity. Particularly 
noteworthy was the displeasure manifested 
at false tones and dissonances which were 


introduced for the purpose of experi- 
mentation. 

In London a violinist played to a bear 
in the Zoological Gardens with similar re- 
sults. The animal drew near the artist as 
if to fondle him, when a false chord startled 
him and he hastily fell back with all the 
signs of fright, only to return at the sound 
of a gay march. In Chicago an American 
painter of French descent, René Choteau 
by name, wished to enter the lions’ cage in 
the Zoological Garden in order to study 
their attitudes and movements, and engaged 
the lion tamer, Mme. Planka, so that she 
might protect him while he made his 
sketches. The situation, however, became 
more than unpleasant; the lions began to 
approach him until he grew _ seriously 
alarmed. A happy thought came to his aid: 
he had a pretty good voice, and began to 
sing softly as if to himself. At first the 
animals paused as if in astonishment; then 
they lay down and listened with evident 
satisfaction. 

It is well known that dogs have strongly 
marked musical likes and dislikes; no dog, 
for instance, can hear a bagpipe without 
manifesting the utmost excitement and 
fear. On the other hand, many of them 
show undoubted liking for the flute and 
violin, sometimes for the piano, but it is 
interesting to observe that their pleasure is 
turned to rage when a too rapid tempo is 
taken. Casimiri Colomb tells of a young 
hunting dog that always sought a place 
near the piano when his master began to 
play, but as soon as the latter played Bee- 
thoven, Schumann, Mendelssohn, Wagner 
or Chopin, he howled and apparently grew 
enraged. On the contrary, to music ac- 
companied with simple harmonies and hav- 
ing a sustained, melodious character, he 
listened quietly and with unmistakable en- 
joyment. Untamed beasts, e. g., wolves, 
jackals, foxes exhibit great uneasiness on 


hearing music; they seem to lack the 


adaptation to its conditions which is pos- 
sessed by domestic animals and those more 
in contact with man. 











VON WARLICH’S IDEA OF PROGRAM-MAKING 





EINHOLD VON WARLICH has de- 
cided views on the subject of pro- 
gram-making. Among successful recital 
artists who have visited America in recent 
years there have been few whose inter- 
pretations of the song cycle has met with 
warmer approval, and still fewer who in 
arranging their recital programs have car- 
ried out the unity idea of the song cycle 
more consistently than this Russian basso, 
who returns to America in October. 

“In planning a romantic program, for ex- 
ample,” explains Von Warlich, “I would 
present the subject so that the audience first 
could know something of the ceneral pic- 


ture; and then give songs which would in- 
dicate the particular characterization and 
action—ballads in which lovers sing of their 
passion, or others which tell some romantic 
tale. I would close such a program with 
the wonderful ballads of Loewe.” 

Von Warlich has studied all the Schu- 
mann-Heine songs in the scenes in which 
they were written. “It is necessary,” he 
declares, “or at least important. A musi- 
cian who sings about nature should know 
nature and live close to it. We constantly 
try to express natural emotion. How, then, 
shall we gain this knowledge except by 
close intimacy with the birds, the winds, the 
trees and the feel of the good old earth?” 





Farewell Summer Recital at Virgil Piano 
School 


An impromptu recital was given recently 
at the Virgil Piano School, New York, as 
a farewell to the Summer School students 
who had completed their course. Warner 
M. Hawkins opened with the Prelude and 
Fugue in A Minor, Bach-Liszt, which he 
played in masterly style. Sydney Parham 
followed with Rubinstein’s “Kammenoi 
Ostrow” and Mendelssohn’s “Spinning 
Song.” She performed with her usual 
spontaneity and charm of expression. 
Edith Woelfler played the E Flat Sonata 
of Beethoven with wndetstanding and a 
great deal of artistic feeling. In the Noc- 
turne, by Grieg, and two “Fantasiestiicke,” 
by Schumann, Mr. Hawkins showed _thor- 
ough insight into the music. Miss Woel- 
fler closed the first part of the r.ogram 
with a Schubert Impromptu and Chopin’s 
Scherzo in C Sharp Minor. The seccnd 
part of the program consisted of ten com- 
positions by Mrs. A. M. Virgil, played by 
Lucille Oliver and Emma Lipp. 





Wolf-Ferrari in Danger 


Unfortunately, says the New York Eve- 
ning Post, Wolf-Ferrari seems to have 
made up his mind to rival Mascagni and 
Leoncavallo in productivity, a method of 
work that cannot but harm him in the long 
run. From Venice comes the news that he 
is at work on three new operas at once! 


One is a setting of “Le Malade Imagi- 
naire” by Moliéere; the second, “Miss 
Figaro,” which is to have only one act; the 
third, a comic opera entitled “Honi soit qui 
mal y pense,” with a libretto by Enrico 
Golisciani. Some friend ought to call his 
attention to the lamentable results such 
hurried and excessive productivity has 
given in the cases of Leoncavallo and Mas- 
cagni. 





Trio of Artists in Concert at Wal- 
pole, N. H. 


WaLpoLe, N. H., August 3—As one of 
the series of “Walpole Wednesday Eve- 
nings” Laura Louise Combs, the soprano, 
Edith Milligan King, pianist, and William 
Grafing King, violinist, presented an in- 
teresting program on July 31. One of the 
features of the program was the .opening 
number, Gade’s Sonata, op. 21, played 
artistically by Mr. and Mrs. King. The 
remainder of the program was composed 
of the following delightful selections: 


“Phyllis Hath Such Charming Graces,” Lane, 
**Pastoral,” Lane, “Come, Sweet Morning,” A. L., 
Miss Combs; Etude, op. 10, No. 3, Etude, op. 10. 
No. 12, Polonaise, Chopin, Mrs. King; ‘‘Pastoral,”’ 
Bizet, “‘Soupir,” Bemberg, “Le Papillon,” Jacobi, 
Miss Combs; Adagio “‘Pathétique,”’ Godard, 
“Orientale,” Cui, Prelude, “La Deluge,” Saint- 
Saéns, Mr. King; “Daffodils,” Rona'd, “The 
Moon Drops Low,’ Cadman, “Love in May,’ 
Parker, Miss Combs; “Living Song,” Barnes, 
Caprice Vienuois, op. 2, Kreisler, Mazurka, 
Zarzycki, Mr. King. 
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A ROSY OUTLOOK FOR 
LOS ANGELES SEASON 


Many Important Engagements Made for 
Opera and Concert—Behymer’s Many 
Important Attractions 


Los ANGELES, Aug. 1.—While this is the 
“closed season” for music it is the time the 
manager of musical events is congratulating 
himself on the attractions he has secured 
for the coming season, and he wearieth his 
tynewriter in grinding out advance “dope” 
on the marvelous worth of his artists. In 
these preparations for the coming season 
Los Angeles is securing a goodly array of 
attractions, most of which are due to the 
broadening scope of the Behymer bureau. 

Largest of the operatic offerings is the 
Chicago Opera Company, in a week of ré- 
pertoire promised for the middle of the 
season. This will bring Mary Garden in 
“Natoma,” “Thais” and an array of artists 
in no way secondary to her—some of them 
superior, vocally. The large stage of the 
auditorium and the splendid general prop- 
erties of the house make it almost ideal 
for grand opera. The Savage English Op- 
era Company in its enlarged répertoire is 
expected at the Majestic Theater, which 
has a well-equipped though smaller stage 
lf it brings a Wagner répertoire it will be 
doubly welcome. Of course Mario Lam- 
bardi is still “in the game” and his colora- 
tura promises already are appearing. He 
announces a rebuilt company, with San 
Francisco as headquarters, but with a sea- 
son of several weeks in Los Angeles. W hen 
Lambardi brings such singers as Adaberto. 
Russo, Magi and Alvina he is certain oi 
good support, in spite of the generally in- 
adequate stage settings and shabby chorus. 
The Casino company in Gilbert and Sullivan 
operas is likely to be heard here on the 
conclusion of its San Francisco engage- 
inent. With DeWolf Hopper, Eugene 
Cowles and others it should draw good 
houses. 

In near opera we are to hear Alice Neil- 
sen in her favorite scenes. She has seven 
in her company. Mme. Genée will offer 
her company in ballets, with chorus and 
orchestra. 

Leading the instrumental aggregation is 
the George Barrére ensemble which you 
know so well in the East—a wood-wind 
organization. 

Manager Behymer offers a feast of so- 
loists. Of pianists there are Godowsky, 
who has not been here for a decade. He 
then had $47 in the house but Los An- 
geles has grown in several respects since 
then. Lhévinne made himself a favorite 
a few years ago and will return this sea- 
son. Of violinists there are coming Mischa 
Elman, Ysaye and Maud Powell, Of_so- 
pranos there are listed Sembrich and Gad- 
ski. Each has her following and both will 
test the capacity of the auditorium. We 
shall enjoy hearing Mme. Gerville-Réache 
again and Riccardo Martin comes in con- 
cert. 

Claude Cunningham and Corinne Rider- 
Kelsey will appear in joint recital and also 
Albert Janpolski, Russian baritone. Kitty 
Cheatham, in her child-life programs, and 
Clara Butt, the statuesque English cor- 
tralto, represent highly important items on 
the season’s programs. Marie Rappold 
and Yolando Mér6 also may be engaged. 


All these, in addition to the local musical 
activities, will form a season’s program 
that is so far unexcelled. The symphony 
orchestra, under Harley Hamilton, the 
Lyric Club (female), the Ellis Club 
(male), the Orpheus Club (male), the re- 
citals of the Organists’ Guild and many 
other concerts by local artists—all these 
contribute to a musical life that may be 
compared with that of any Eastern city of 
twice the size of Los Angeles—say of a 
million inhabitants. W. F. G. 








CANADIAN TENOR 
WINNING SUCCESS IN 
FAR-OFF AUSTRALIA 














Snapshot of Paul Dufault in the Botanical 
Gardens at Sydney 


Paul Dufault, the celebrated Canadian 
tenor, who has arrived in Australia for an 
extensive tournée with the DeCisneros Con- 
cert Company, is reaping a harvest of suc- 
cess in that country. Five concerts were 
given during the first week and Mr. Du- 
fault had his full share in the success. The 
press comments are highly flattering to Mr. 
Dufault. The above snapshot was taken at 
the Botanical Gardens in Sydney. 





Benefit by Milwaukee Musi- 
cians’ Association 


“Titanic” 


MILWAUKEE, Aug. 5.—One of the most 
successful concerts ever given in this city 
was held here on August I by the Mil- 
waukee Musicians’ Association for the 
benefit of the families of the musicians 
who perished in the Titanic disaster. An 
appropriate program for the occasion was 
rendered by a mass band of more than one 
hundred pieces under ten leaders. The 
march “Triste,’ composed by Edward 
Mayr, son of the conductor, Franz Mayr, 
was written in memory of the victims of 
the Titanic disaster and earned a _ well- 
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deserved success. The pomeeeare were W. 
E. Reynolds, Joseph Clauder, F. G. Dana, 
Franz Mayr, George Bach, Jr., L. S. Wig- 


gins, Hugo Bach, Charles Stocklasa and O. 

P. Dunker. Hattie Lurad sang a soprano 

aria from Meyerbeer’s “Robert the Devil.” 
M. N. S. 





MME. BACKUS-BEHR’S CONCERT 


Vocal Coach Introduces Artist Pupils in 
Hyannis Program 


Hyannis, Mass., July 30.—Ella Backus- 
Behr, the successful New York vocal coach 
and pianist, formerly of Berlin, presented 
a delightful evening of English songs re- 
cently under the auspices of the Behr Club, 
composed of twenty of her pupils. This 
concert was one of an interesting series 
which will continue throughout the Sum- 
mer. The entire program was sung most 
pleasingly by Mrs. Merle Alcock, contralto, 
and Bechtel Alcock, lyric tenor, profes- 
sional pupils of Mme. Backus-Behr, who 
officiated throughout the evening as the 
accompanist. A _ striking feature of the 
program was the number of song cycles 
which were introduced by the two singers. 
The program as given was as follows: 

“A Dream of Egypt,” Cycle, Introduction, “Be- 
side the Lonely Nile,” ‘Within the epuinx's 


Solemn Shade,’ “Pomegranate is Your outh,”’ 
“2 Envy Every Circlet,” “I Wakened When the 


Moon”; “A Jewel Cycle,” “The Pearl,” ‘The 
Sapphire,” “The Opal,” “Amber and Amethyst”; 
Duet, Two Tuscan Folk Songs; “Turn Yet to 
Me,” “In the Meadow—What in the Meadow,” 
“Dead in the Cold, a Song Singing Thrush,” 
“Who Has Seen the Wind,” “Darcing on the 
Hilltops’’; ‘“‘Nydia’s Love Song’’; “Flower Rain’’; 
“A Banjo Song’; “Uncle Rome’’; ‘‘Deeps o’ the 


Daisies’; ‘“‘A Spirit Flower’; Duet, “Autumn 


Song.” 


The audience waited with particular ex- 
pectancy for “Nydia’s Love Song,” as it 1s 
the composition of Mme. Backus-Behr. 
This number proved to be an exquisite 
Ivric gem, as delivered by Mrs. Alcock. 
The latter won the admiration of the au- 
dience in her various songs, not only with 
the charm of her personality, but with her 
artistic interpretation and the rich quality 
of her contralto. Mr. Alcock was received 
with equal enthusiasm, and he gave great 
satisfaction in his numerous offerings. 
Mme. Backus-Behr won her customary 
large share of praise for her musicianly 
accompaniments. 


Quietus from Von Biilow 


Once when von Bulow was conducting a 


chorus rehearsal he had occasion to re- 
hearse the men in their parts alone, and 
during this drill, in accordance with the 
custom of all choruses from time imme- 


a steady buzz of conversation arose 
sopranos and contraltos. This 
to time by adjuring 


morial, 
among the 
he quelled from time 


them to silence, which lasted but a moment 
until it was again broken by the same dis- 
turbance. Goaded almost beyond endurance 
von Bulow brought all eyes upon himself 
by a hasty tattoo of the baton on his desk, 
then cried out in his most cutting tones: 
“Ladies! Rome does not have to be saved 
to-night !” A moment of bewildered 
silence, employed by most of his hearers 
in sending their thoughts back to the time 
when a surprise night attack on the Eternal 
City was frustrated by the quacking of 
geese, was followed by a hasty outburst of 
mirth which brought the effect he desired. 


-The Etude. 





NEW BIRMINGHAM SCHOOL 


Philip Memoli to Open Institute in Sep- 
tember 


sIRMINGHAM, ALA., Aug. 3.—Philip Me- 
moli, a former 3irmingh: 1m musician, who 
for the past three years has been studying 
in Naples, is to open a school of music 
here on September 1. Mr. Memoli con- 
ducted the Municipal Band of Naples dur- 
ing his stay in that city, and he returns 
well equipped for the work which he aims 
to accomplish in Birmingham. 

Mr. Memoli has secured for the head of 


the violin department in his new school 
Alfonso D’Agostino, a pupil of the Royal 
Conservatory of Naples. The latter was 


concertmaster in one of the prominent or- 
chestras of Naples and also filled an im- 
portant orchestral engagement in South 
America as first. violin soloist. Mr. D’A- 
gostino came to the United States several 
years ago, and has made successful ap- 
pearances as a concert soloist in the East, 


where he also taught the violin and en- 
semble. 
Frederick Gunster, the New York tenor, 


who since his marriage to Virginia Graves, 
of Birmingham, has made his home here 
during much of the year, has gone with 
Mrs. Gunster to California to spend a 
month. D. D. 





Miss Beebe Preparing for Next Season’s 
Tour 


Long walks about Lausanne and week- 
end visits to many New Yorkers and fa- 
mous musicians who have Summer homes 
at the Swiss resort are serving to vary the 
long period of coaching that Carolyn Beebe 
is now putting in with Harold Bauer. The 
voung American pianist will start her con- 
cert tour early in the Fall, followine several 
orchestral and ensemble annearances. 


sang at the Boston 
Opera last season, is engaged for the Au- 
tumn season at Barcelona, Spain, and later 
for a series of appearances in Marseilles. 


Zina Brozia, who 
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SHOW-WINDOW CONCERTS 


The Berlin correspondent of the New York Sun, as 
was reported in Musicat AmeErIcA last week, has an- 
nounced that a movement is under way in Berlin to 
restrict the ‘ 

A “show-window” concert is a début by an upstart 
who wishes advertising, and at such concerts scarcely 
anyone in the audience has paid for admission. Such a 


‘show-window” concerts. 


“show-window” concert is as close an imitation as it 
is possible to procure of a genuine concert, at which an 
artist appears whom the public is glad to pay to hear. 
So great has become the number of these “show- 
window” concerts in Berlin, and so accustomed has the 
public become to receiving complimentary tickets for 
them, that it is said to be impossible any longer for a 
genuine artist giving a genuine concert to reap any 
financial reward. 

The condition is admittedly the same in New York, 
where the number of “show-window” concerts has been 
rapidly increasing, and where it is possible for only a 
few of the very greatest artists to give a concert with 
profit. 

The abuse is one extremely difficult to correct, or 
even to affect in any degree. One might give to the 
givers of “show window” concerts the advice which 
London Punch gave to those about to marry—‘Don’t.” 
And it would presumably have about as much effect. 

Human nature has to be taken into account. One 
cannot reckon without his host, as they suggest doing 
in Berlin by combining half-a dozen unknown artists 
who will appear on the same evening at a “try-out” 
concert, to which the critics and their friends will be 
invited. In the first place, no proud and ambitious 
young artist with a fairly well-off father or uncle is 
going to submit to being thus buried in the capacity of 
a mere fraction of an amateur affair. 

There is no law, and presumably can be none, to 
prevent any reputable person from hiring a hall, adver- 
tising in the newspapers, sending out a stock of compli- 
mentary tickets, and doing what one pleases upon the 
stage so long as it does not interfere with the police 
regulations. It is inconceivable that an embryonic 
artist, able to do this, will be willing to do what is pro- 
posed in Berlin. It is not in human nature. 

Then it is not at all plain that upon the removal of 
free concerts the public will at once attend concerts for 


which they have to pay. A wise philosopher has said 
that it is folly to combat customs with theories. 

The masses of dubious and elementary humanity 
which one sees in audiences at the “show-window” con- 
certs give little or no promise of ever becoming paying 
concert-goers. Therefore, as concerns the “show- 
window” artists and “show-window” audiences, why 
not let the dead bury their dead, and let the real world 
of music go on its way unconcerned? 

It is doubtful if the real artists who feel wronged in 
not being able to get paying houses in the large cities 
would do a whit better if the “show-window” concerts 
were abolished altogether. The dwellers in the 
metropolis are not obliged to go to concerts. They 
are a jaded lot, as it is, and rather than spend money 
for what they had free before they will secure new 
forms of free entertainment. 

It is right that the artist should look, and should have 
to look, to the great outlying, healthful spaces of the 
country for his support. Could he receive great and 
continuous financial rewards in the metropolis he would 
remain a slave to its gaiety, its ease, its degenerating 
and life-destroying qualities. On the one hand the 
artist would be ruined by such a possibility, and on the 
other the country at large would be robbed of the 
benefit which it should have of artists. 

As to the critics, they have for several years begun 
strenuously to avoid “show-window” concerts, and the 
givers of these affairs have often had to content them- 
selves with the notices of regular newspaper reporters. 

If any advice is to be given, it should be given chiefly 
to the public, which should be counseled to be on its 
guard against accepting ‘“show-window” concerts as 
the genuine article. Critics might help in this respect 
by more boldly designating them as such where the 
occasion presents itself. They have already done so 
in a covert way. 

It is evolution rather than violent reform which will 
best take care of this matter. 





REFORMING MUSIC DISCOUNTS 


According to cable reports.there has recently been 
in London a conference of men interested in the com- 
mercial aspects of music, and one of the ‘points dis- 
cussed was that in regard to the discounts and the 
sliding scale of prices in the sale of sheet music. 

Several years ago publishers and book sellers 
adopted a one-price system by which the price of 
novels was fixed and marked clearly on each copy. In 
the London meeting it was argued that a similar sys- 
tem should be adopted by music publishers and sellers 
and the present system of discounts and selling prices 
be abolished. 

Such a reformation would, in truth, remove an 
enormous element of confusion from the commercial 
world of music, and might be done with satisfaction 
to all concerned, including publisher, music seller and 
public. At present the publisher must sell to the 
dealer at a discount of “fifty and twenty-five,” or of a 
flat sixty-six and two-thirds per cent, seventy, or 
eighty, as competition and custom may dictate, in 
order to outsell his competitor and also to enable the 
music retailer to give his “teacher’s discount” of fifty 
per cent. 

It is only a certain proportion of his music, however, 
that is sold at this “teacher’s discount” of fifty per 
cent, and the unsophisticated must pay any price that 
may be asked of him, although the full list price of 
sheet music is something that is practically never de- 
manded. The list price is set so high that all manner 
of discounts may be made, and the music still sold to 
the purchaser at much less than its marked price. 

Competition between publishers which, at present, 
renders it difficult for both publisher and composer to 
receive their due, cannot be eliminated by any system, 
except by the possible formation of a music trust; but 
a system might be put in practice which would direct 
the regulation of such competition to more desirable 
commercial ends. 

One difficulty is that the public is so accustomed to 
asking and receiving discounts on sheet music that it 
would be extremely difficult at the outset to get them 
to pay a set price marked upon the music, even if such 
a price were as low as the previous list price with the 
discount subtracted. Such a _ reform, nevertheless, 
might well be taken into consideration by publishers 
and sellers of music. 





NOISE-TONE-PAINTING 


Arthur Fickenscher, of San Francisco, an_ ultra- 
progressive composer, although not a “Futurist,” has 
written to the Pacific Coast Musical Review of his dis- 
covery of a new art—‘‘orchestral noise-tone-painting.” 

This new art he has discovered in Richard Strauss’s 
“Electra,” and his observation brings out a phase of the 
matter that has not yet been considered in the par- 
ticular light which he throws upon it. Mr. Fickenscher 
is a musician of a nature particularly unadapted for the 





enjoyment of the music of the Strauss operas, for he 
has an exceptionally acute sense of harmonic resolution 
and relation. 

Mr. Fickenscher believes, as a good many others, 
that music in its essence does not consist in mere 
effects of sound, but in musical thoughts, and that 
therefore all music that is music must be reducible to 
an intelligible expression upon the piano. Such an ex- 
pression Mr. Fickenscher did not find in the piano 
versions of the Strauss scores, except where the com- 
poser of “Electra” occasionally leans strongly upon 
Wagner and the Wagner period. In hearing “Electra” 
upon the stage he reminds us of Robert Schumann 
when he first heard “Tannhauser” afte: failing to make 
head or tail of the piano score. “All this is very 
different upon the stage,” he wrote. 

So. Mr. Fickenscher discovers that while the music of 
“Electra” consists of dissonances which do not resolve, 
and all manner of sounds which cannot possibly be 
accepted purely as music by the musically trained ear, 
it has another value of its own which must be listened 
to with another ear than the one with which one 1s 
accustomed to listen to modern music in general. This 
new value he finds an essentially dramatic one, de- 
pending for its justification upon stage effect. ‘“Art- 
noise and orchestral noise-tone-painting,’ Mr. Ficken- 
scher has called this new art in an attempt to find a 
name for it. He explains that by noise he does not 
necessarily mean a loud noise, or the sound produced 
by instruments of percussion. 

It is precisely some such effect which Wagner’s 
Tannhauser” produced upon Schumann, and yet that 
which Wagner did has since been welcomed into the 
musical fold as purely musical music. One asks, there- 
fore, if it is not possible that this noise-tone-painting 
which, while others have heard, Mr. Fickenscher has 
both heard and defined, will not also eventually be in- 
cluded in the scheme of music as music. 

It seems doubtful at this time, for Wagner’s dis- 
sonantal scheme has proved to be well within law and 
logic, while many of Strauss’s effects, which appear to 
consist in giving a chord any chance bass which will 
produce the necessary acuteness of dissonance, seem 
thus far to be unreducible to any imaginable scheme of 
law and order. 

Time must show whether there is any such thing 
as an acceptable musical art outside of logical musical 
thought as commonly understood. If there is, it is 


undoubtedly to be found in much of the music of 
“Electra.” 
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Mrs. George R. Sheldon and Mrs. Josef Stransky 


The twe women pictured here will exert a poweriul 
influence in the affairs of the Philharmonic Society of 
New York during the coming season. Mrs. George R 
Sheldon, chairman of the Philharmonic board, and on 
of the important factors in the reorganization cf that 
orchestral society, is seen on the left. The bride of th: 
director of the orchestra is an accomplished musician 
and has decided views of her own regarding programs 
and their interpretation. Undoubtedly Mr. Stransky 
will make concessions to her opinions. 


Paderewski—Ex-King Manuel of Portugal was a re 
cent guest of Paderewski at Morges, Switzerland, and 
showed his host that he too could play a bit on the 
piano. It is recorded that Manuel “played for thre 
hours without stopping,” and acquitted himself “like 
professional.” Paderewski survived this ordeal—if it 
was an ordeal—sufficiently to give his royal visitor a 
proof of his own artistic prowess. 


Rogers—Shortly before a reappearance in a Middle 
Western town Francis Rogers, the baritone, received 
a note asking if he would not please “give us that 
fascinating little rum-tiddy-um thing you sang before 
as an encore; I can’t remember the name, but it was 
Scotch or Irish, and by a composer whose first name 
was Carlo.” Mr. Rogers discovered that the number 
requested was “Leezie Lindsey,” by Bruno Huhn. 
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A MODERN TROUBADOUR AMONG US 


Dr. van Balen of Holland Arrives 
to Sing His Way Around 
the Country 
W. J. VAN BALEN, a doctor of laws 


and a journalist from The Hague, 
Holland, is a living proof of the fact that 
the commercialism of to-day has not 
crushed out all romanticism in art. He is 
traveling as a troubadour around the world 
and has arrived in New York on his way to 
an adventurous tour of the West. Mr. van 
Balen’s idea is not like that of professional 
instrumentalists and singers who sing for 
money in conventional concert halls and 
live away from the masses. His idea is to 
sing wherever his art is liked and appre- 
ciated—in clubs, theaters, private houses 
and public gardens. 

So far the doctor has sung in this way 
for three years, traveling through Holland, 
Jelgium, Germany, Switzerland, Austria, 
Turkey, France, Scandinavia and Spain. 
He accompanies his songs on his guitar, 
which is decorated with 150 ribbons of 
various colors, presented in the various 
countries he has traveled. 

The program of this modern troubadour 
is composed mostly of ancient ballads or 
comic songs of his own composition. Nine 
modern or ancient languages are repre- 
sented in these songs, which are said to be 
highly interesting in their unique melodies 
and the fascination they gather through the 
unusual way of rendering them. 

“My purpose in traveling this way is 
purely educational and adventurous,” ex- 
plained Dr. van Balen during his stay in 
New York. “Before my singing I usually 
give a short talk on the themes of my 
songs and the purpose of my tour. I feel 
that, on the one side, the average modern 
musical affair is too conventional and artifi- 
cial and that ‘ragtime’ music is too vulgar, 
on the other. I intend to revive interest in 
poetic spirit of the old folksongs and folk- 
dances and my aim is nothing but a return 
to simplicity and the natural beauties of 
music of the old times. We are getting too 
commercial and artificial in our art. Why 
not give music a more romantic character?” 

Dr. van Balen has composed two comic 
operas, both of which have been produced 
with success in Holland, and he intends to 
write a comic opera of his experiences soon 
upon his return to Holland. Being at the 
same time a foreign correspondent of Het 
Vaderland, one of the leading papers in 
Holland, the troubadour intends to describe 
his impressions of American audiences and 
spirit. 








Dr. W. J. van Balen, Who Travels from 
Country to Country Bearing a Benevo- 
lent Message of Song 


Born at Dordrecht twenty-two years ago, 
van Balen studied at the Leyden Univer- 
sity Law School and expects next year to 
be a judge in his native land. However, 
he has his doubts as to whether he will be 
able to give up the Bohemian life of a 
wandering troubadour, which so far has ap- 
pealed to him more than anything else. 
During his law course Dr. van Balen 
studied music privately. His wanderings 
have taken him to many royal courts, as 
well as to the poor. He has been actuated, 
he says, less by a seeking for novelty than 
from a deep-seated conviction that modern 
society progresses far too one-sidedly, the 
masses being left far behind. 

As a companion in his long travels in 
Europe Dr. van Balen has had his dog 
“Jan,” and he thinks now that it would 
have been pleasanter if he had brought the 
dog along to America. In many places in 
Kurope the troubadour traveled on foot 
for hundreds of miles. 
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THE AEOLIAN 
ORCHESTRELLE 


The wide popularity of the ORCHESTRELLE is 
due to its magnificent musical qualities and the fact that 
it can be played by everyone. 

This instrument, with the voice of the orchestra, 
gives you the power to interpret the most inspiring 
thoughts of the great masters with a grandeur utterly 
impossible with any single means of expression as the 


You Reproduce the Brilliancy 
of the Orchestra 


is the ORCHESTRELLE’S dis- 
tinctive quality. The subtle tone gradation and blend- 
ing of orchestral instruments is so marvellously simu- 
lated that new life and color are given to even the sim- 


No other instrument is at once so intimate and so 
capable of expressing your every mood. 
An excellent model of the ORCHESTRELLE may 


THE AEOLIAN COMPANY 


AEOLIAN HALL, 362 FIFTH AVE. 
NEW YORK 
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WASTED ENERGY IN PIANO PRACTICE 


Overcrowding of Musical Profession by Instrumentalists Whose 
Ability to Read Is Not Equal to Their Technic, and Who 
Have Wasted Energy in Pedantic Studies Which Can 
Never Be Utilized Again Except for Finger Gymnastics 


’ 
By ANDRE BENOIST 








O become a proficient performer upon 
the piano or any instrument, it is an 
understood fact that one must: practice 
upon that instrument. The eternal ques- 
tion is: What constitutes proper study, or 
practice? One may well ask this appar- 
ently superfluous question, in these days 
of “systems,” “methods,” “special courses,” 
etc., which are being dispensed for the 
great good of music students, and for the 
edification of their relatives, like brands of 
patent medicine. The sincere physician 
will tell you that patent medicines, with 
few exceptions, are not good for every- 
body, constitutions and natures being dif- 
ferent. Consequently what might be good 
for one person could prove ruinous to 
another. 

In the same way it is folly to attempt to 
teach a bright person or at least a music- 
loving and talented one as one would teach 
a dunce or musically dull person. The 
usual result is that the musical profession 
becomes overcrowded with a number of 
people, who, having attained a certain pro 
ficiency on their respective instruments, 
spurred on by the advice of their friends 


(alas and alack for friends in such cases) 
really imagine that it is incumbent upon 
them to exhibit their hard-earned, so 
called facility to an amazed artistic world 
Succeeding in amazing this world only 
with their mediocrity, they blame the world 
entirely for its failure to realize their enor 
mous talent, instead of sensibly beginning 
to remedy their shortcomings. 

First of all, as a rule, they have wasted 
a great deal of time and energy in ac 
quiring a technic for which their ability to 
read has not been duly prepared. Virtu 
osity in reading is far more important than 
finger dexterity to an instrumentalist study- 
ing to become a fine performer. It stands 
to reason that it is energy wasted to ac- 
quire a technic adequate for pieces, which 
one is utterly unable to read at sight, even 


at a very slow tempo. That is very much 
like building first the upper stories of a 
house and then the foundations. With 


vocal students especially that side of their 
art is most often neglected, simply because 
they have been spoiled by the knowledge 
that they can always engage some accom 
panist or coach to teach them their notes 
and rhythm; a fact which is true of some 
of the best known artists before the public 


Vocalist Relying on Accompanist 


It is quite a different matter with an in- 
strumentalist, as he must depend entirely 











on himself to learn a composition. Very 
often, by the time he has finished decipher 
ing the notes, harmonies and time, espe- 
cially in piano music, the most difficult to 
read excepting orchestral scores, he is so 
wearied that the composition in hand will 
be given up in disgust, at least for the time 
being. Thus all the time spent in grasping 
the reading could have been devoted to 
mastering technical difficulties and he 
would sooner have reached the important 
subject of interpretation. 

Much time and energy is also wasted in 
the study of dry pedantic studies that can 
never again be used, except for strict finger 
gymnastics. The very same end could be 
accomplished by certain sets of sensible 
exercises, dry perhaps, but not half so in 
tricate to learn, and on that account giving 
the student more time and energy to con 
centrate on the correctness and exactness 
of performance Besides these and scales, 
which are the bread and butter of any 
really serious student, there are many 
passages in pieces written for the different 
grades of knowledge which, if properly 
studied and mastered, would advance the 
technic as well as any studies of the 
pedantic type. Thus it seems too bad to 
waste time bothering with the latter. 

At the same time, by learning these 
passages individually the student will have 
accomplished more in the end than mere 
finger strength development, as he then will 
have already mastered the most difficult 
technical part of the composition. | do 
not go so far as to claim that this idea 
applies to beginners, or to every one study 
ing the piano, but I feel sure that it is 
amply sufficient for any normal-minded, 
intelligent and music-loving student, after 
the essential foundations have been laid. 


The Proofreader Method 


It is remarkable how few pianists know 
how to practice so as to get the best re- 
sults in the shortest time. If they would 
transfer some of the care and attention 
to-detail in their daily habits to their piano 
studies, they would find the rapidity ot 
their progress amazingly increased. For 
instance, if in reading a piece for the first 
time a student would place himself men- 
tally in the position of a proofreader in a 
high class printing or engraving establish 


ment, and renew this process two or three 
times he will be surprised how lucid an 
apparently involved composition can be- 
come in a short time. This is bound to be 
a saving of time and energy, as the fingers 
only follow the dictates of the brain, and 
it will at once become apparent that finger 
dexterity and strength are to be a sine qua 
non, being instruments needed to carry out 
what the mind orders. Consequently, | 
should say, train the mind properly and the 
fingers will be taken care of in the most 
natural manner possible. 
Too Much Arpeggio 

Ilow many students pay any attention as 
to whether a chord is to be played arpeggio 
or not? This failing leads to an amateur 
ish tendency to break every chord that they 
come across, thereby displaying a vulgar 
and cheap sentimentality. Primarily it 
comes of nothing but lack of care in the 
first reading, for had they paid the right 
attention to that they would have listened 
intently for the absolute unity and even- 
ness of the hammers striking the strings 
when started by the fingers on the keys. 

In the vernacular some people might call 
this “being finicky,” others would call it 
concentration. In either case it is decidedly 
the best road to the accomplishment of the 
highest perfection in a quick manner. And 
that ultimately is art 


Sammarco Renews Contract with Dippel 


Mario Sammarco has finally decided to 
return to America next season, instead of 
going to La Scala, Milan, which he had 
almost decided upon. That opera house 
has been trying to induce the baritone to 
remain in his home city—he*owns a resi- 
dence in Milan—for several years, but 
Signor Sammarco’s American friends have 
carried the day Recently, in London, 
where he has just closed his sixth season 
at Covent Garden, Sammarco 
signed a two years contract with Andreas 
Dippel and will thus continue as a mem 
ber of the Chicago-Philadelphia Opera 
Company 


Signor 


Walterhausen’s new lyric tragedy “Oberst 
Chabert” has already been accepted for 
production by thirty-five opera houses in 
europe 
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HOW TO GET A SINGING TONE 








[Jo-Shipley Watson in The Etude] 


OPEN the piano with the right hand and 
hold the music in the left hand. 

Breathe deeply with the ears laid back. 

Blow dust off the keys. 

Screw the stool up with a circular mo- 
tion, not too high nor too low. 

Regard the piano as a bucking broncho. 
Take a firm seat and prepare to be thrown. 

Have the hands not too large nor yet 
too small. 

Renounce theology, politics and all isms. 

Let all feeling sink into the springy pads 
of the finger tips. 

Grasp five white keys not too near the 
edge nor too far back. ° 

Vault the hand and arch the eyebrows. 

Put a sheet of thin paper under the finger 
tip and a paper weight on the knuckle 
joint. If it keeps its vault begin to press 


by counting “Ein, zwei, drei, vier,” very 
slowly. 

When the key is half way down, press 
with the wrist. 

Say “Baa, Baa, Black Sheep” three times 
and press with the arm gently but firmly 
until the key is entirely down. 

Hold the key down for thirty minutes, or 
until the muscles have a trembly feeling. 

Chain up the dog. 

Inhale, exhale in concentric rhythm. 

When you note that the staccato—porta- 
mento elastico—pressure touch is inveigh- 
ing upon the legato—arm—sostenuto—bam- 
binomente — picoloragazzini — touch then 
strive to cultivate the legatissimo—flying 
wedge—Help! Help! 

Take your temperature, lock the piano, 
steal softly into the back yard and throw 
the piano key into the well. 





ITS OFFICERS RE-ELECTED 





Northwest Sangerbund Pays Tribute to 
Present Administration 


St. Pau, July 31.—At the business meet- 
ing of the Sangerbund of the Northwest, 
which followed the five concerts in St. Paul 
marking the twenty-fith Sangerfest, a trib- 
ute was paid its officers in their unanimous 
re-election to another term. Four States 
are thus represented in the executive 
forces with Theodore Behrens, of Chicago, 
president; Peter Laux, of Omaha, vice- 
president; George Kieck, of Milwaukee, 
secretary; E. O. Kney, of Madison, treas- 
urer; John Wunder, of Davenport, libra- 
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rian, and Theodore Kelbe of Milwaukee, 
director. 

An abiding regard for Mr. Kelbe is 
shown in his repeated choice as conductor 
of the large chorus during the past twelve 
years. Denver, as was prophesied last 
week, has been selected as the next place 
of meeting. The usual two years between 
“fests” will be augmented temporarily to 
three years, that the Denver meeting may 
not conflict with the turnfest which is 
already scheduled for that city two years 
hence. 

A feature of the Sangerfest week em- 
phasized in the mind of the observer was 
the close intermingling of music and so- 
ciability. A custom noticeably German was 
in evidence in the “bummel kasse,” con- 
tributed to in small amounts during inter- 
vening years and spent freely in common 
pleasure during the Sangerfest. Picnics, 
excursions and other social gatherings, 
aside from those arranged by the local 
committee, were thus made a part of the 
week’s program, adding to the enthusiasm 
and whetting the appetite for the musical 
feast. 

The business meeting of the bund 
brought to light an exhausted treasury, yet 
not so depleted, as to prevent a gift of 
$100 to the city’s poor. 

Leovold Bruenner stands out in the 
week’s perspective as the St. Paul man to 
whom may be traced many of the causes 
of success and satisfaction. As director 
of the reception chorus ot 350 voices his 
skill in a favorite rdle was emphasized; 
as advisor to local officers in musical mat- 
ters his- judgment proved its value, and 
as an exponent of hospitality he was not 
outdone by the officers themselves. 

President Louis Bety, Secretary Trettin 
and others of the local executive body met 
the exacting demands of the week with 
noticeable effectiveness. P; be So 





Otto Lohse, the German conductor, so 
pleased the Paris public when he conducted 
“Tristan und Isolde” at the Opéra recently 
that Chevillard has invited him to conduct 
one of the Lamoureux Orchestra’s concerts 
next season. 





Fritz Steinbach is to introduce Hans 
Huber’s new symphony at one of his Gir- 
zenich Concerts in Cologne next Winter. 
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Study vocal art at home under 
the world’s greatest singers 
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NEARLY FOUR OCTAVES IN 
VOICE OF MISS CAMBLOS 


Young American Singer With a Range 
from “A” Below the Staff to “F” 
in Alt 


A voice remarkable for its extreme range 
will be revealed to the American concert 
public next year in Marianne Conway Cam- 
blos, a young American singer whose pub- 
lic appearances are being arranged by J. E. 
Francke. Miss Camblos is the possessor 
of a voice which 
covers four oc- 
taves all but two 
tones, ranging 
from A below the 
staff to F in alt, 
making a° triple 
voice — contralto, 
mezo and soprano. 
This unusual vo- 
cal equipment pro- 
duces a perfectly 
even tone quality 
throughout the en- 
tire extent of the 
voice. 

In spite,of her 
slender physique 
Miss Camblos re- 
inforces her vocal 
resources with a 
splendid lung 
power which en- 
ables her to pre- 
sent a_ répertoire 
extending from a 
dramatic offering 
like “The Erl 
King” to such a 
brilliant number 
as the aria from “The Magic Flute.” Her 
early training was acquired abroad, but she 
returned to New York three years ago, and 
it is in this city that she has perfected her 
vocal work. 

Appearing before the public comes nat- 























Marianne Camblos 


urally to Miss Camblos, as she comes of a | 


family long prominent in the theatrical pro- 
fession. Her great grandfather, William 
Augustus Conway, often appeared with 
Macready and the Kembles, and he figures 
in Harlow’s famous picture of Mrs. Sid- 
dons and the Kemble family. His son, 
Frederick Bartlett Conway, was a nopular 
leading man at Bath and Birmingham in 
the forties, and after his arrival in America 
married Miss Crocker, sister of the trage- 
dienne, Mrs. E. P. Bowers. These two 
operated the Brooklyn Park Theater for 
many years. Of their three children the 
youngest was Lilian Conway, mother of 
Miss Camblos. She starred in many light 
operas, and later married Charles Camblos, 
a member of a prominent Philadelphia 
family. 

After the death of her parents Miss Cam- 
blos was brought up in England with the 
family of her uncle, Osmond Tearle, a suc- 
cessful Shakespearean actor. Miss Cam- 
blos for several years played children’s 
parts in her uncle’s company and at sixteen 
she began the cultivation of her voice with 
a view to a musical career, until the death 
of her uncle necessitated her return to 
America. 

On her father’s side Miss Camblos is de- 
scended from Charles Camblos, who ran 
away from Corsica at the age of fourteen, 
his only valuable possession being a ring 
bearing a family crest and the name “Napo- 
leon” stamped onit. His descendants have 
never been able to find a trace of the Cam- 
blos family in Corsica, but they have dis- 
covered a General Cambas on Napoleon’s 
staff, who may have been a member of this 
branch. 





New Russian Composer Attracting At- 
tention 


The latest Russian composer to attract 
attention in London is Igor Stravinsky, 
who wrote what the London Telegraph 
calls “the extraordinarily clever and fas- 
cinating music” of the ballet, “L’Oiseau de 
Feu,” lately introduced by the Russian 
dancers. This young Russian is only just 
thirty, having been born at Oranienbaum, 
near St. Petersburg, on June 5, 1882. His 
father was a bass singer who in his own 
country obtained considerable distinction in 
the operas of Glinka, Moussorgsky, and 
Rimsky-Korsakoff. From the last named 
young Stravinsky took lessons in composi- 
tion, and from him, no doubt, he acquired 
his feeling for the brilliant and picturesque 
in scoring. But the master soon discovered 
the independence and freshness of his pu- 
pil’s musical outlook, and when the older 
composer first heard the music of “L’Oi- 
seau de Feu” he exclaimed: “Stop playing 
this horrible thing; otherwise I might be- 
gin to like it.” Mr. Stravinsky has written 
a Symphony in E flat, which he completed 
in 1906, following it up the next year with 
a “Fantastic Scherzo” for orchestra, while 
in 1908 appeared his “Funereal Song.” in 
memory of Rimsky-Korsakoff.—New York 
Evening Post. 
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FROM “MUSICAL AMERICA” READERS 








Concerning the Opera of the Future 


To the Editor of MusicaL AMERICA: 


The writer of a recent article in a Berlin 
journal says that his conception of the 
opera of the future involves a complete 
revolution from the present style of dra- 
matic composition. The principal error in 
the modern scheme of music, he thinks, is 
the mixing up of divergent styles. There 
is over-valuation of the purely technical, 
which disguises a poverty of ideas. There 
are the most complicated rhythms, pro- 
gressions and harmonies and extraordinary 
tonal effects, but the music does not speak 
to the heart. 

These opinions seem to the present writer 
entirely sound, and with the chaotic and 
cacophonic conditions of modern opera in 
mind, it seems well to ask the younger 
generation of composers to stop and con- 
sider thoughtfully before following reck- 
lessly in the footsteps of those who have 
turned their backs upon the great masters 
and have endeavored to replace melody 
and dignified harmonic and _ polyphonic 
treatment with mere peculiarity of effects 
and “bigness” of instrumentation. Any 
idiot can be peculiar, usually is, in fact, but 
no man of common sense stands on his 
head or walks downtown on his hands in 
order to attract attention. 

As indicated by our German friend, the 
expréssion of emotion in melody seems to 
have become a lost art. The majority of 
composers appear to be dodging around, 
fearful lest they might perchance write a 
strain which would express a_ definite 
thought and which could actually be un- 


derstood and enjoyed. The modern patch-: 


work of incoherent tones 1s supported by 
strange, inartistic and, at times, distorted 
and unrecognizable harmonic peculiarities. 
As a matter of course no one desires to 
return to the simple tune supported by the 
three common chords of the tonic, dom- 
inant and sub-dominant; but is not that 


‘thought or scientific problem? 


simplicity which even a flute or violin can 
give expression to—and thus, touch the 
heart of the listener—better, far better, 
than this crazy-quilt of incoherent sounds, 
possessing absolutely no virtue, either in 
form or rhythm? 


Finally, what is the purpose of art? Is 
it to astound? If so the knife thrower 
and rope dancer far and away excel. Is it 
to stir the heart with tender, noble and 
lofty emotions? If so, it must speak to 
the heart. Is it to express an abstract 
If so a 
philosopher or scientist or mathematician 
can do better. : 

Music is an idealization of feelings, emo- 
tions and language. It cannot touch or 
idealize an abstract thought no matter how 
beautiful it may be. For instance: Jago’s 
beautiful thought, “Who steals my purse 
steals trash,” etc., or Hamlet’s soliloquy, 
“To be or not to be.” There is an irre- 
pressible conflict between the abstract de- 
fined in words and the poetic thought that 
is logically susceptible to idealization in 
music. We therefore frequently find the 
most ridiculous incongruities when a 
writer, lacking the sense of appropriate- 
ness, endeavors to put the royal robes of 
music upon a multiplication table, so to 
speak! 

Regarding the musical treatment of dra- 
matic situations the present idea appears 
to be that an aria, melody, quartet or en- 
semble, developed in accordance with sym- 
metrical. proportions, is illogical and con- 
trary to the dramatic demands of the sit- 
uation. But why is the abeyance of the ac- 
tion, to give expression to the emotions 
and feelings in music, not as appropriate 
as a soliloquy declaimed by an actor in a 
drama? Hamlet's soliloquy. Polonius’s 


advice to Laertes and Henry IV’s beautiful 
lines to “Sleep”’—are not these gems in 
dramatic literature, and when delivered by 
some great actor with proper unction and 
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elocutionary art, does not the entire audi- 
ence listen and drink them in with bated 
breath? 

The poets’ and dramatists’ most inspired 
moments are in those lines which hold the 
action of the play in check. Why, then, 
should a composer of music be denied a 
similar privilege? Stas G. Pratt. 

Pittsburgh, Pa., July 20, 1ro12. 
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Edwin Hughes, with Mrs. Hughes, on 
the “Cincinnati” Bound for Europe 


DresvEN, July 18—Edwin Hughes, the 
American pianist of Detroit, is here for a 
day before going to his old home in Vienna 
to visit his teacher, Leschetizky. Before 
coming to Dresden he spent several days in 
Berlin and reports a pleasant visit at the 
European bureau of MusIcAL AMERICA. 
He will spend about two weeks in Vienna 
and will arrive in Munich, his permanent 
destination, about August 10. Mr. Hughes 
will devote himself to the exposition of the 
Leschetizky method in Munich. 


Meratti Pupils for Alsace Opera 





Bertin, July 22—Elizabeth Schiller and 
Mrs. Carl M. Huntington, pupils of Signor 
Moratti, the widely known vocal teacher 
and successor of Lamperti, have been en- 
gaged for the coming season at the Alsace 
Opera. 

Australian cities have welcomed “The 
Girl of the Golden West” enthusiastically. 


PITTSBURGH’S EXCELLENT 
SUMMER NIGHT CONCERTS 


West Virginia Violinist and Local Solo- 
ists Win Warm Admiration of 
Their Audiences 


PittspurcH, Aug. 5.—Margaret Horne, 
violinist and director of the instrumental 
department of the University of West Vir- 
ginia, who on account of the flood the pre- 
vious week was unable to keep her engage- 
ment here, met with an ovation last Tues- 
day night when she appeared for the first 
time in Pittsburgh as the soloist of the 
Pittsburgh Festival Orchestra. 

Miss Horne was a pupil of Joachim. She 
was first heard in two movements from the 
Wienawski Concerto and in the second 
part of the program played a group of 
smaller works such a Drdla’s “Souvenir,” 
Kreisler’s “Rosemarin” and the Kreisler 
arrangement of Dvorak’s “Humoreske.” 


The last named was given as an encore. 
Miss Horne performs with much brilliancy. 
Conductor Bernthaler managed to accom- 
pany her most creditably notwithstanding 
th fact that there had been no rehearsal. 
The orchestra again presented music from 
Richard Strauss’s “Rosenkavalier,” an of- 
fering much admired by Pittsburgh music 
lovers. 

Zoe Fulton, who was the leading con- 
tralto of the Aborn Opera Company, was a 
soloist Wednesday night and made a good 
impression because her numbers were 
chosen wisely. In the first part of the pro- 
gram she sang the aria from Tschaikow- 
sky’s “Joan of Arc,” and in the second half 
with piano accompaniment sang Rachman- 
inoff’s “Floods of Spring,” Lalo’s “L’Es- 
clave,” Burnham’s “Du Bist Wie Eine 
Blume” and _ Lowitz’s “His Favorite 
Flower.” It was in the singing of the 
little lieder that the beauty of her voice was 
most clearly made manifest. The orches- 
tra program included numbers from Grieg’s 
“Peer Gynt” suite, Rubinstein’s “Torea- 
dor” and “Andalouse” and other popular 
numbers. 

An event of keen interest among the 
choral organizations of the city is the ap- 
pearance this week of the Frohsinn Sing- 
ing Society and the Ringwalt Choir Union 
in a joint concert with the Pittsburgh 
Festival Orchestra. Later on the Teutonia 
Mannerchor will also be heard. Pittsburgh 
artists will be the soloists. Rose Leader, 
contralto, was soloist last Monday night 
and Silas J. Titus appeared Friday night, 
both being popular Fiitsburgh singers. 

Conductor Bernthaler expects to spend 
the coming Winter abroad and is planning 
to leave Pittsburgh shortly after the close 
of the Summer night concert season. 

2 Ge we 





A horn player in the Quinlan Opera 
Company, now in Australia, has received 
a legacy of $35,000 for having saved a 
child from drowning some time ago near 
London. The child’s father has just died, 
leaving a will with this provision. 
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By ROBERT GRAU 

OT so long ago the expression, “Once a 
chorus singer always one,” carried 
much conviction, for the reason that oppor- 
tunity and incentive were lacking in chorus 
work, but if I were asked to-day as to the 
best mode of procedure for launching an 
artistic career | would not hesitate to ad- 
vise a singer of either sex possessing the 
necessary qualifications to apply for a vosi- 
tion in the chorus of an organization di- 
rected by one of the larger managerial con- 

cerns in this country. 

Such managers as the Shuberts, Cohan 
and Harris, the Aborns and others con- 
trolling a number of large musical organiza- 
tions find it quite difficult in these times to 
secure competent choristers and the prin- 
cipal reason for this condition is the con- 
stant promotion of those on whom thev 


have relied. This is so true that the weekly 
salary of chorus girls of good voices and 
attractive appearance is now as high as 
$25, while leaders (in some instances called 
show girls) receive as high as $40 and 
even $50. 

When Weber and Fields sought to re- 
organize their forces for their big jubilee 
last Spring they discovered that many of 
their former chorus women were now either 
prima donnas or else unavailable because 
of having long since graduated from the 
ranks of the chorus, An investigator will 
discover that the chorus of to-day has al- 
ways provided the stars of to-morrow. 

Lillian Russell was a chorus girl, so were 
Marie Dressler, Elsie Ferguson, Marie Ca- 
hill and Della kox. Raymond Hitchcock 
was a chorus man. Edna May was a mem- 


ber of the chorus in the very production in 
which she afterward became the star—“The 
Belle of New York.” Mabel Gilman was a 
chorus girl and so were Fanny Rice and 
Pauline Hall, while Bessie Abbott (now 
spelled with one “b’’) used to sing waif songs 
as one of the Abbott sisters in Rice’s pro- 
duction of “1492.” Orville Harrold was 
discovered. by Hammerstein singing in a 
musical sketch on one of the smaller cir- 
cuits and before that he had been a chor- 
ister. Carrie De Mar, who now receives 
one thousand dollars a week in the vaude- 
ville theaters, was not so long ago not even 
a chorus girl, but was glad to receive eight 
dollars a week as an “extra.” Sadie Mar- 
tinot also began as an “extra.” Lulu Glaser 
started at the bottomest rung of the ladder 
of fame. Louise Gunning, now a stellar 
figure of nation-wide popularity, was not a 
chorus girl, but less than eight years ago 
she was singing Scotch ballads for a small 
salary. I can recall paying her later $500 
a week for the very same thing. 

There are hundreds of Louise Gunnings 
in this wonderful land of ours and a great 
many of these may be brought into the 
limelight by dispelling the illusion anent the 
poor outlook for the beginner. It is even 
a fact that some managers are using ex- 
treme methods in order to lure new faces 
and fresh voices into the chorus market, 
and a system of rewards for the most pro- 
ficient has resulted in wunderstudies for 
every principal role. These understudies 
may become principals the next season, if 
indeed they are not given that promotion 
at once with number two companies. 

| believe that in mv day I have launched 
many in their careers in the “merry merry,” 
but I doubt if I could find one of them to- 
day singing in the chorus. Most of them 
have achieved fame and the names of some 
of them are household words. 





MR. HODGSON’S ARTISTRY 
AGAIN WINS APPROVAL 


A Well-Arranged Program Presented by 
Pianist at American Institute of 
Applied Music 
T is no easy task to prepare a piano re- 

cital program suited to Midsummer 
climatic conditions in New York City dur- 
ing the Leslie J. Hodg- 
son, one of the ablest of the younger Amer- 
icans, coped most successfully with this 
problem when he gave the following pro- 
gram on Wednesday afternoon of last week 
before an audience of students and friends 
at the Institute of Applied Music in West 


vacation months. 


Fifty-ninth street: 


1. Chopin, Etude, op. 25, No. 1, Ballade, op. 
38, Ecossaise (Posthumous), Scherzo, op. 39; 
2. Beethoven, Rondo, a Capriccio, op. 129; 3. A. 
Walter Kramer, Prelude, op. 33, No. 1, Old 
English Dance ‘‘In Elizabethan Days’’; 4. Sibelius, 
Romance; 5. Schumann, Finale from “Symphonic 
Etudes.”’ 


Mr. Hodgson’s playing of the entire pro- 
gram was such as to elicit spontaneous and 
enthusiastic approval from his audience. 
His command of the music assigned him is 
so complete and so scholarly in its effect 
that it deserves praise in no small way, for 
the mere performing of a Chopin Ballade 
or Etude is in itself no achievement, unless 
it is backed by a musicianly force which 
tempers it with a finish and artistic ex- 
pression, without which music’s appeal can- 
not be lofty. 

The arpeggios of the étude, familiarly 
known as the “A£olian Harp” were nicely 
managed and the lilting introductory meas- 
ures of the Ballade fell tranquilly on de- 
lighted ears. The “Ecossaise,” one of the 
most charming of the set, was done grace- 
fully and artistically. In the Scherzo there 
was dramatic fire and emotional warmth 
and the climaxes were built to towering 
heights, every inner voice blending with its 
coordinate to make the perfect unit. Mr. 
Hodgson understands the spirit of Chopin, 
its nature, its peculiarities and its meaning 
for the keyboard, and his readings, though 
far from conventional, savor of serious 
study and superlative musicianship. The 
trifle of Beethoven, much more welcome in 
a Summer recital than one of the sonatas 
or sets of variations, was also well done. 
The applause was so insistent that at the 
conclusion of the piece the pianist was com 
pelled to add an extra, giving the Gluck A 


Major Gavotte, as transcribed for piano by 
Brahms for Mme. Clara Schumann, the 
wife of his dearest friend. 

The second half of the program, before 
which there was a short intermission, was 
equally well presented and received earnest 
applause. Sibelius’s finely fashioned Ro- 
mance, a tone picture of colorful beauty, 
was played with a feeling for tone and an 
appreciation of its bigness—even short com- 
positions may be of large scope—that was 
admirable. And as a fitting closing number 
the majestic Finale from Schumann’s 
noblest work for the niano, excepting of 
course the A Minor Concerto, gave Mr. 
Hodgson an opoprtunity to display his mu- 
sical equipment once more in the wonder- 
fully poised reading he gave this music. He 
wastes no fortissimi for the sake of daz- 
ling his listeners nor does he spare full 
tonal effects when they are demanded; but 
his intellectual grip on the situation stands 
him in good stead and enables him to play 
great music in a truly inspiring manner, 
free, happily, from any of the canaillerte or 
pose that is so frequently assumed by 
artists. 

At the close of the program Mr. Hodgson 
returned to bow his acknowledgments a 
number of times, and when suddenly the 
voice of the only juvenile auditor piped 
forth: “Isn’t he goin’ to play any more?” 
Mr. Hodgson replied by playing the dainty 
“Kleine Walzer” by Mme. Carrefio, his 
teacher. A. W. K. 





Griswold in Switzerland for First Vaca- 
tion in Three Years 


St. Moritz, SwitZerLanp, July 22.—Put- 
nam Griswold, the distinguished American 
basso, has been enjoying his first vacation 
in three years, engaged at St. Moritz in 
the pursuits of mountain climbing, golf 
and trout fishing. On August 1 Mr. and 
Mrs. Griswold are to leave for a motor 
tour through the French Alps, the chateau 
country and Spain. On September 1 the 
basso will arrive at Berlin for his appear- 
ances at the opera and for a period of 
coaching. Mr. Gatti-Casazza has assigned 
to Mr. Griswold the role of St. Bris, in 
“Les Huguenots,” at the Metropolitan 
Opera House next season, a role for the 
singing of which Mr. Griswold was deco- 
rated by the Kaiser two years ago. 


Cadman Song for Mme. Rappold 

Charles Wakefield Cadman has written a 
song, “Ask Me No More,” which is dedi- 
cated to Marie Rappold. Mme. Rappold 
will sing it on numerous occasions next 
season. 
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CHICAGO CLUB’S CONCERT the display, not only of a voice of splendid 
‘intend ality, but dramatic interpretative ability 
te in of ahigh order. A group of “Night Songs’ | SOLOISTS OF CRARLOTTESVILLE’S ANNUAL FESTIVAL 


Pianist and Mezzo-Soprano Unite in was a novel presentation consisting of two 

Attractive Program Harriet Ware songs and Del Riego’s 
“Shadow March.” Mrs. Dukes’s offerings 
included the Paganini-Liszt Variations, the 
Schumann Etudes Symphoniques and the 
Liszt “Liebestraum,” besides several en- 
cores. Her playing was marked by strong 
contrasts and an ideal blending of fire and 














Cuicaco, Aug. 5.—At the closing program 
of the season at the Birchwood Club, on 
the North Side, there recently appeared two 
artists from other cities whose work was 





oe) poetry. The accompaniments for Mrs. 
Poehler were supplied by Mrs. Theodore S. 
Rueland, of Chicago. N. pey 





Eleonore M. Payez in Two Piano 
Recitals 


Eleonore M. Payez, the gifted New York 
pianist, gave two short recitals on the eve- 
nings of July 18 and 20 at Cliff Haven, 
on Lake Champlain, N. Y. On the first 
evening her program was made up of the 
C Minor Prelude and Fugue of Bach, the 
first movement of the Sonata Appassionata, 
op. 57, of Beethoven, a Prelude in B Flat 
Minor, “Tristesse,” from Three Preludes, 
op. 33, by A. Walter Kramer, Iljinsky’s 
familiar Berceuse. an Etude for the left 
Hand, by Henry Holden Huss, and a Cho- 
pin group containing the F Sharp Minor 
Impromptu, C Sharp Minor Waltz and the 
B Flat Minor Scherzo. In this varied list — — 
of works she showed a facile technic always 
equal to the demands of the music and 

















Participants in the Festival of the University of Virginia Summer School Photo- 


nice sense of musical values. Her tone is graphed on the Lawn Facing the Old Thomas Jefferson Home at Monticello 
warm and rich and her command of color 
effects is noteworthy. On the second eve- HARLOTTESVILLE. _— ; : 

; ; A., r 22. Marie Sundelius, Lz T “phy an- 
ning Miss Payez’s audience listened with C x \ July iri¢ ndelius, Lambert Murphy, M. Gan 


Several of the artists who sock partinthe Naway, Karl Cartwright, Irma Seydel, Mrs. 
T, Seydel: One of those who took a prom- 
inent part in the festival and was, unfortu- 
nately, absent when the picture was taken 
graphed on the lawn facing Monticello, the © was Eleanor Rosalie Thornton, the pianist. 


equal pleasure to excellent readings of a 
Mozart Sonata, Rachmaninoff’s C Sharp annual music festival at the University of 
Minor Prelude, three Huss pieces, Valse, Virginia Summer School were photo- 
G Major Intermezzo (Brahmsianer) and 





‘1; ajor Prelude. an ree Brahms ~A an ‘ Rss aig: . : 
es 7 hile a ea es xa oni old Jefferson homestead. The names of The affair was one of the most successful 
"¢ res, f - ; « ( ; y as ag: » ° o.. ° r - ‘ ° . 
te > f 7 pf ea ial Cho hag gare the artists, from left to right, follow: Grant ever given by the Summer school and drew 
« 4 - n , - - » ° +4 “a. ° 
made up o € c 1 Drake, Mr. Marshall, Miss Debois, Mrs. large and delighted audiences. 


Minor, G Minor and A Flat Major Pre- 
ludes, the latter paraphrased by Henry 
Holden Huss, and the A Flat Major Bal- 
lade. The performance of these composi- 


tions was agi iin of a high standard and MUSIC THAT REFLECTS THE CARNIVAL SPIRIT 


the young pianist was heartily applauded 














All the Fault of the Operator | pibaestchuae there is gaiety there is binstein ; “Children’s Carnival,” Mrs. H. 1. 

In Paris last month, where Loudon music. And this holds true of all - gg ao mee ge ag a, 

Charlton concluded arrangements with Places from Beer to Bathsheba, from Van Williams : «tittle Oi enival,”™ ‘ae: 

Howard Potter to present Edmond Cle couver to Vera Cruz, and of all ages from “TLarlequin,” Poldini; “Aus dem Carneval,” 

ment as a concert feature, the tenor gave a the Proterozoic era to the present. It is Grieg; “Papillon” (Scene de Carneval), 
luncheon for the two managers at the Cafe therefore impossible to give a list of all Phillipp. 


de Paris. Charlton’s knowledge of French 


: lor those who may desire to give a “Car- 
is about as extensive as a Russian dancer’s 


the music that has relation to the carnival “ek ter’? 
nival Recital” by their younger pupils the 








wardrobe, while Potter’s is approximately spirit, that spirit which comes over all liv following pieces, graded from 1 to 5, may 
the usue ul eenconamg a Poe a ag ag ing things at times, making frisky young prove suitable. The figures refer to the 
: risec lem both by et oa oe ee ee) ee , eee ee ; 
Segre ei d poke ng 5 1; % : lambs skip in the fields, and dignified old grade. ““( arnival | ancies,” B; issford (2) 
Above, Eleanor Poehler, Mezzo-Soprano, (t'© progress he had made in EMgnsih. seitims, tl ig Ree “Carnival March,” Bonheur (3); “I pisode 
‘ “te Suddenly Potter, remembering a message gentlemen blow tin trumpets in the street. de Bal.” Borowski (ain): *P ‘ 
of Minneapolis, and, Below, Florence ‘ al, OTOWSK | lerrette,’ 


he should have left at his hotel, excused The following is a partial list, however, of Chaminade (4); “The Carnival.” Draa 


Huebner-Dukes, Pianist, of Fort himself. and went to the telephone booth. what the chief musicians have done on the (3); “Punchinello,” Dugge, (244); “Car- 
Wayne Five minutes later he returned crestfallen. sublect of the carnival. nival Scene,” Fink (3); “Carnival Picture” 
“Didn't you get your number?” asked a seily ne ten & ble end “es Hlorvath (3); “Spring Revels,” Kern (3); 

of an extremely high order. The inti- Charlton. <a ii Car . al” the Ais he Meanel i ~ “Festal Evening,” Krentzlin (3); “Little 
mate surroundings of this exclusive club NO, said Potter, ete le to» Brench.” Ee. ee ae = the French Acad Masqueraders,” Kroeger (3); “llower 
afforded a most harmonious environment You should have asked for it in rencn, emy, the music of which Was composed by Carnival,” Lindsay (2'2); “Procession ot 
for the program presented by Florence anes ees) wer. “I did. But the Lully. Since then the subject has been in l‘lowers,” Muller (3) 4 “Carnival Parade” 
Huebner-Dukes, pianist, of Fort Wayne, sure, Sone nicl ae : 7 (242); “Off to the Carnival,” Pendleton 


: . yen? . m language.” frequent use among opera composers, the 
- p - - : fool girl didn’t know her own language. ; : (2); “Carnival March” (2): “Pink Dor 

¢ + les > > - ‘ ° > o9 ~ 9 « < Vle “ - s 1M 

and Eleanor Poehler, mezzo-soprano, of best known example being Verdi’s opera, 





4 4 ' 9 Jonar > > : - 2a 79 U ' 
Minneapolis. —_—* . “Ballo in Maschera.” Auber also wrote an ae Re nard Tt, Domino Dance,” Rows 
The Strauss “Zueignung,’ Schumann’s The Quinlan English Opera Company opera entitled “Le Bal ‘eee hs Y und iste (3); “Little Carnival (3);. “After the 
4s ae - - : ‘ e Di Vlas ane - pee 7 = “ . 
“Widmune” and Edgar's “Where Corals has now gone to Australia from South broise Thomas composed ay pera in 1857 pepe - senmow (2); Le Petit Car 
- sc < CO OSe¢ < oO 4g Os rT . - 
ot nue Dhee Balle « ‘ty for / “g re sake “wae Tiss. pee * naval,” Streabbog (2); “Procession of the 
Lie’ gave Mrs. Poehler an opportunity for Africa. called “The Carnival of Venice.” The well- Mache.’ 
“Cc “val R ‘n” of Berl nape Masks, iy. sani (1). 
nowt! afr < < Tr > ~ s , ' 
: eee Vas CMOS «OS DOCTOR te TaN \Where sufficient enterprise ‘is manifested 


Directoir HANDEL and | prelude to his opera “Benvenuto Cellini,” by the parents it would be — pe wey 

HAYDN SOCIETY, APOL- which abounds with carnival suggestion. a 2 oa won egal possible to give 

LO CLUB, BOSTON, BOS- There is a wealth 66 sane nruie de a carnival recital in costume, with the 

TON FESTIVAL ORCHES: | voted to the carnival, the most famous of Speman hgures of Panteloon, Pierrot, 

i TRA, STEWART’S MILI | i) being doubtless Schumann’s “Carnaval.” Beside tg ® srocypeduved esa gph ge abe 
TARY BAND Schuett’s “Carneval Mignon” is deserved) sented. « se costume S are not cdulhe tto 


= MOLLENHAUER has Resumed COACHING in ORATORIO and OPERA popular Other well-known carnival selec suggest with simple materials—The Etude 











at his Residence, 189 Huntington Ave., Boston. Tel Back Bay 722. in New York dase May 15-June 30, 1912 | finns are “Bal Masqué,” op. 26, and “Mask Mey Mike, Ue Eas ellei,” att 
= = enball,” op. 121, Jadassohn; “Carnival,” op known here, was a recent recital giver in 

Gy T E N '@) R 52, bk. - Moszkow ski: : il ( ostume, Ru london 
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EXPLAINING LONDON’S POOR SEASON 





Large Number of Concerts Given for Private Reasons Hurts Those 
that Stand on Their Merits—Number Should Be Reduced Nine- 
tenths— First Signs of the Coming Season 


Bureau of Musical America, 
48 Cranbourn Street, W.C., 
July 27, 1912 
HE concert season- just ended has been 
by general consent one of the worst 
on record financially. Various explana- 
tions are being put forward as usual. Ac- 
cording to some we are becoming less mu- 
sical. Others point to the competition of 
the foreigner. The spread of Sunday con- 
certs at cheap rates and the increasing at- 
tractiveness of the music-halls are other 
factors dwelt on. There is .undoubtedly 
more music heard now in these places of 
entertainment than in any previous period. 
It was not so very long ago that a solo 
violinist had no effect on box-office re- 
ceipts, but now the violin solo is rightly 
regarded as a profitable and legitimate 
“turn,” the box-office value of which is in 
accordance with the skill of the performer. 
The high-class singer is also recognized as 
an attraction and our leading variety man- 
agers would only be too glad if they could 
secure the assistance of the greatest oper- 
atic artists. 

A very large number of the concerts that 
take place are given, not in response to any 
supposed demand on the part of the public 
at all, but simply because those concerned 
wish to give them for private reasons and 
in the vast majority of cases without the 
smallest thought of attracting a paying 


audience. 

Imagine how vast would be the difference 
if only those concerts were given which 
were actually intended to pay. The num- 
ber would be reduced to about one-tenth, 
I should think, of those given at present, 
possibly less, to the corresponding. gain of 
the few that were left. As it is, these 
strictly limited legitimate undertakings are 
completely swamped by those of the other 
kind held simply for advertising purposes, 
to gain press notices, to get pupils, and 
so on. 

Royalty at This Concert 


As I stated last week would be the case 
the King and Queen were present at the 
Patron’s Fund concert at Queen’s Hall on 
Tuesday afternoon. It was a particularly 
gracious act on their part because they can- 
not possibly have expected to enjoy the 
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concert, and they can only have come be- 
cause they knew they were conferring a 
benefit on British music by being present. 
It was a pity that their Majesties were not 
able to arrive in time to hear the first work 
on the program. Balfour Gardiner’s Com- 
edy Overture, which is a brilliant piece of 
music charmingly orchestrated, full of a 
delightful vigor and very cheerful in its 
outlook. Other successes were Gustav von 
Holst’s “Phantastes” Suite, a work of great 
orivinality and Vaughan Williams’s suite 
of incidental music (to Aristophanes’s 
“Wasps”), which is very charming and 
pleasantly melodious. 

In addition to their Majesties the cele- 
brated French composer, M. Saint-Saéns, 
whose third violin concerto in B minor (or, 
rather, two movements therefrom) formed 
part of the program, was also present. The 
New Symphony Orchestra played, Sir 
Charles Stanford and the composers con- 
ducted and the audience was extremely en- 
thusiastic. 

A. Foxton Ferguson, whose interesting 
lectures on folklore illustrated by song re- 
citals have annually been a feature at the 
most important educational centers in 
America, including Johns Hopkins and 
Harvard Universities, has just completed 
arrangements to revisit America early in 
the coming year. One of his first reappear- 
ances will be at the Brooklyn Academy of 
Arts, after which he will go on a prolonged 
tour of the East and Middle West. 

Mr. Ferguson, who is a member and 
founder of the Folk Song Quartet, an or- 
ganization which as its name implies is 
doing yeoman service in reviving interest 
in the folk songs of all nations, hopes to 
be able tc arrange for his colleagues of the 
Quartet to follow him to America, in which 
case I can promise an entertainment both 
interesting and educational. 


Tschaikowsky Ballet Admired 


The first performance this season of 
Tschaikowsky’s “Le Lac des Cygnes” was 
given at Covent Garden on Thursday night 
in the presence of the King and Queen. 
The Ballet, so far, at all events, as the 
first act is concerned, is not only one of 
the daintiest in the repertory of the Rus- 
sian company but musically one of the 
most satisfying. The orchestration illus- 
trating the swans on the lake could scarcely 
be more delicately or melodiously painted. 
With Mischa Elman responsible for the 
violin solos the performance of the act was 
one that will not easily be forgotten. By 
comparison the music of the second act 
carries less conviction, but the scenic cor- 
trast and variety of dance movements won 
ample enthusiasm. The program was com- 


pleted with “Le Spectre de la Rose” and 
the Polovtsienne dances from “Prince 
Igor.” The conductor throughout was M. 


Tcherepnin. 
The first Autumn announcement is to the 
effect that Herr Kreisler and Signor Bu- 
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soni will jointly give two concerts at 
Queen’s Hall early in October. They will 
be heard in concertos for violin and piano- 
forte and the works they will play will in- 
clude César Franck’s Sonata in A Minor 
and a Sonata by Busoni. In addition to 
the concerts in London the two artists will 
appear together in Liverpool, Manchester, 
Edinburgh and Nottingham in October, and 
later on in Birmingham, Bristol, Dublin 
and Beifast. 


When are we going to hear Strauss’s 
“Rosenkavalier” in London? I have read 
a statement in a foreign paper that the 
work has been performed more than 200 
times on the Continent during the last sea- 
son. It is certainly a sad commentary on 
operatic conditions obtaining in England 
that we should have had no opportunity of 
hearing a work which, by general consent, 
contains some of the most beautiful music 
which Strauss has written and which has 
been enjoyed by the musical public in al- 
most every other part of the world 


New Musical Sketch 


A new musical sketch in one act by Fred- 
erick Fenn and Desmond Donovan and 
with music by Maurice Patrice was pro- 
duced at the Palladium last Monday. Louis 
Bradfield undertakes the principal rdle but 
has not nearly enough to do and this de- 
fect should be remedied at once. The mu- 
sic is unpretentious but quite tuneful. On 
the night of my visit the orchestra, pre- 
sumably owing to the absence of “Jimmy” 
Sale, the musical director, was not in its 
best form, and consequently the artists were 
rather hampered and not able to do them- 
selves justice. On the same evening May 
de Sousa was seen in a musical comedietta 
entitled “Phyllis” at the Tivoli. The piece 
is prettily staged, but there is very little 
story. The music is melodious and was 
well sung, May de Sousa scoring a success 
in the title part. 

With reference to my article in Musica 
America of July 13 Mathilde Verne has re- 
quested me to correct one or two state- 
ments. Solomon was never a “student at 
the Royal College of Music,” but simply 
tried to pass the examination there before 
coming under her tuition. Miss Verne also 


wishes me to state that not only did Solo- 
mon play “The Teddy Bear’s March” to 
the King, but also pieces by Bach, Mozart, 
Mendelssohn and Schubert during the 
thirty minutes he spent at Buckingham 
Palace, and that he certainly “cares for 
his music more than for chocolates” ! 
Antony M. STERN. 





Fifteen Additions to Faculty of Wiscon- 
sin Conservatory of Music 


MILWAUKEE, Aug. 7.—The Wisconsin 
Conservatory ‘of Music has added fifteen 
more instructors to ‘its teachcing staff for 
the coming season. The conservatory was 
reorganized last year with Dr. L. F. Frank, 
president; William Boeppler, director, and 
Hans Bruening, assistant director. At the 
termination of the school year in June 
there were 1,750 students enrolled. Forty- 
seven pupil recitals and faculty concerts 
and three faculty and commencement pro- 
grams won the favorable comment of the 
public. This success has induced the man- 
agement to continue its progressive policy 
and the following are some of the prom- 
inent teachers engaged for the coming sea- 
son: Glenn Dillard Gunn, music critic of 
the Chicago Tribune and authority on the 
piano, who will give a series of lectures; 
Frederick W. Carberry, vocal department ; 
Alexander MacFayden, one of Milwaukee’s 
distinguished composers, who will teach 
composition; Claude M. Sauer, formerly 
with the Aborn Opera Company, vocal de- 
partment; Frank Olin Thompson, Milwau- 
kee, piano department; Edith Weil, depart- 
ment of elocution, and Clementine Malek, 
vocal department. M. N. S. 





Accompanist for Riccardo Martin 


St. Pau, July 31.—Lima O’Brien has 
contracted to play as accompanist for Ric- 
cardo Martin on his Fall concert tour. The 
engagement of Miss O’Brien comes as evi- 
dence of recognition in a wider circle of 
qualities which have distinguished her as a 
popular accompanist in her home city. 
Upon her return Miss O’Brien will take up 
the local management of a series of artists’ 
concerts. | ee a oe OF 
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MUSIC AT THE COURT OF THE CZAR 





Czarina a Good Singer 





The Imperial Family Genuine Music-Lovers—Czar, Dowager 
{zarina and Grand Duchess Elizabeth As Composers—The 


By IVAN NARODNY 





that he shakes hands with the artists and 
forgets all etiquette. He has often assured 
his guests that were it not for music and 
the theater he would consider life not 
worth living. This is the reason he is al- 
ways ready to encourage every effort in 
music and why Russian music is develop- 
ing so rapidly.” 

As Princess Gagarina knew intimately 
this most isolated court in the world her 
story must be taken seriously. I have 
often spoken also with Chaliapine, Figner 


and Mme. Mikailova, who have been so- 
loists almost once every week at the court 
musicales and they have told me that the 
Russian imperial family, reactionary and 
degenerate as it is in social and political 
matters, is far more musical than any other 
in Europe. While the Kaiser, the King 
and Queen of England and the royal couple 
of Denmark attend concerts more as a 
matter of duty than anything else, the 
Czar’s family is really enthusiastic and 
loves music for itself. 





NEWS item published recently in the 
New York papers mentions that the 
Russian imperial family is highly musical 
and greatly interested in the musical de- 
velopment of the country. To this I may 
add that there are members of the dynasty 
who have even composed several charming 
songs and piano pieces, which were pub- 
lished not long ago in an exclusive edition 
of only twenty-five copies and sent to the 
members of music-loving royal families of 
Europe. This was done in a very peculiar 
way and kept a well-guarded court secret. 
One day, some years ago, I ‘was a guest 
in St. Petersburg of Princess Gagarina, 
who was well known as a patron of every 
new movement in art, especially in music, 
and whose salon was always a rendezvous 
for artists, poets, princes and adventurers. 
As she was lady-in-waiting of the Czarina, 
one often met even members of the impe- 
rial family at her home and the conversa- 
tion often turned upon secrets of the court, 
which one could hear discussed nowhere 
else. 

While entertaining her guests with all 
kinds of interesting news on the occasion 
in question the hostess informed them that 
she had a great musical novelty in her eve- 
ning’s program and whispered something to 
Mr. Arensky, the composer and _ pianist. 
The guests flocked to the music hall and 
Mr. Arensky opened the concert with a 
waltz. A few more dances followed, some 
of which seemed quite original and queer 
in construction and theme, and the con- 
cert ended with a song sung by a niece of 


the hostess, accompanied by Arensky. The 
hostess then explained to her guests: 


The Imperial Composers 


“My dear friends: The music that you 
have just heard was composed by Her 
Highness the Grand Duchess Elizabeth, 
sister of the Czarina. The words of the 
song are by the Grand Duke Constantine, 
while the waltz played first is a creation 
of His Imperial Majesty, the Czar. The 
volume is entitled ‘Bells of Paradise.’ As 
I have been the confidential proofreader 
of the exclusive edition of twenty-five 
copies of this music I am the only person 
not of royal blood to possess a copy. The 
conditions imposed require keeping it en- 
tirely out of publicity.” 

Cheers followed the short address and 
the Princess was deluged with requests for 
more information about the music at the 
court. Not only the Czar and the sister 
of the Czarina, she declared, but the Grand 
Duke Mikail, the Grand Duchess Maria 
Pavlova and the Dowager Czarina had 
written songs and sung for their intimate 
friends, while the young Czarina consid- 
ered herself a fairly good singer with a 
sympathetic alto. 


“Every Saturday evening,” said the Prin- 
cess, “the Czar is in the habit of inviting 
the members of his family, the officers of 
the palace and the ladies-in-waiting to the 
music room, where he sits at the piano and 
plays with great feeling pieces by César 
Cui, Tschaikowsky, Rimsky-Korsakoff or 
some of the modern composers of the Rus- 
sian school. The Czarina sings and some 
of the court ladies accompany her on the 
piano. Then the Czarina plays pieces by 
Brahms and Chopin, her favorite com- 
posers, on the piano. Finally Baroness 
Fredericks plays something by Grieg or 
Strauss. 


Choral and Orchestra Programs 


“There are other kinds of imperial mu- 
sical entertainments given every Sunday 
and Wednesday, when artists of the Impe- 
rial Opera or Conservatory are invited and 
the court orchestra and court choir, which, 
in my opinion, are the very best musical 
organizations in the world, figure prin- 
cipally. The Wednesday music consists 
mostly of choir and solo pieces, ballads and 
romances or gypsy songs predominating, 
while the Sunday program contains orches- 
tra music, sonatas, concertos and sym- 
phonies. All the members of the imperial 
family gather for these big musicales, 
which last regularly from eight to ten 
o’clock. 

“When there are guests from abroad spe- 
cial ballets and operas are given in the 
theater of the nalace—a hall containing 
about four to five hundred. seats. The 
Czar’s little opera house is perfection in 
acoustics and equipment. ‘There are five 
of such exquisite court theaters in Russia. 
Between the stage and the audience is 
usually a bit of tronical garden, often with 
fountains and artificial waterfalls. The 
acoustics are so perfect that one can hear 
the faintest sigh from the stage. 

“Once every week the Czar and his fam- 
ily attend dramatic performances, mostly 
given in English or French. In the drama 
the Czar is strongly opposed to Russian 
creations which deal mostly with subjects 


not favorable to the monarchical system. 
But in music the Emperor believes that 
Russia stands above other nations. The 


Czarina has a different view, contending 
that the Germans are superior to all the 
rest and often the imperial couple have 
serious quarrels on the subject. The Czar- 
ina has so far succeeded in having Wag- 
ner’s operas given more than at any others 
court. The Czar likes ‘Lohengrin’ and 
‘Faust,’ but does not care for the modern 
French operas, and when they are given 
usually spends the time behind the scenes 
chatting with the actresses and often mak- 
ing them lavish presents. 


Makes Life Worth Living, Says Czar 


“The expenditures upon the court theaters 
and musical entertainments run usually to 
four or five million roubles annually, paid 


from the treasury of the empire. The mu- 
sicians are all Russian subjects, but the 
actors are generally foreigners. The Czar 


is so democratic on his musical evenings 
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ARNOLD SOMLYO VISITS 
CELEBRITIES IN EUROPE 





Head of the Baldwin Company’s Artistic 
Department Confers with Noted 
Pianists Abroad 




















Arnold Somlyo and Mrs. Somlyo Aboard 
the “Lusitania” 


Arnold Somlyo, who for many years has 
been in charge of the concert and artistic 
interests of the Baldwin Company, manu- 
facturers of the Baldwin piano, is at pres- 


ent in Europe visiting Vladimir de Pach- 
mann, Raoul Pugno, Marcella Sembrich 
and other artists who use the Baldwin 
piano in their concert work. Mr. Somlyo’s 
long connection with musical affairs in the 
United States has won him a large ac- 
quaintance among _ musical celebrities, 
among whom he enjoys signal popularity. 
During his present sojourn abroad he will 
visit Hungary, his native land. Mr. Som- 
lyo has been making European trips annu- 
ally for nearly a quarter of a century. 





Miss Mixter, Philadelphia Mezzo-Con- 
tralto, Preparing for Busy Season 


Marie Aline Mixter, well known in Phil- 
adelphia as a mezzo-contralto and whistler 
and interpreter of “Child Life in Song,” is 
spending the Summer at Pocono Pines, 
Pa., preparing herself for the coming sea- 
son’s work, which promises to be the busi- 
est one in her career. Miss Mixter has a 
voice of much beauty and charm. She has 
been coached by Jessie Gaynor and Carrie 
Jacobs Bond, both well-known American 
composers. Lillian Russell recently heard 
Miss Mixter in recital and enjoyed her 
work so well that she sent her an auto- 
graphed picture with the wording “One 
who enjoyed your singing.” Miss Mixter 
is a member of the Treble Clef Club, the 
Society of Arts and Letters, and treasurer 
of the Liberty Bell Chapter of the Daugh- 
ters of the Revolution, all of Philadelphia. 
She has also received a scholarship from 
the Neff College, the College of Mind De- 
velopment, Music and Oratory of Philadel- 
phia. 





Mary Garden to Sing at Paris Opéra 
Comique 


That Mary Garden is to sing at the Paris 
Opéra Comique during September was an- 
nounced by her in a letter to R. E. John- 
ston, her concert manager, dated at Paris, 
July 17. The letter adds: “I sing first in 
‘Traviata’ and afterward in the various 
operas that I created here. Will sail Oc- 
tober 29, arriving at New York Novem- 
ber 5 and you may book concerts for the 
balance of November. I begin with the 
Boston Opera Company at Boston on De- 
cember 2.” 
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field Cadman.”—The Musical Courier. 





CADMAN’S LATEST SUCCESS 
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By CHARLES WAKEFIELD CADMAN 


Price, postpaid, 25 cents 
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AND JOHN McCORMACK 


“The house went into ecstasies after BONCI sang the songs by Charles Wake- 
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OMER N. BARTLETT has 
splendid addition to choral literature 
for men’s voices with his two humorous 
choruses, “An Ichthyosaurian Monster”* 
and “Far Off in the Waste of Desert Sand.” 
The first chorus is for male voices a ca- 
pella, and for it Mr. 
Bartlett has written his own poem, which is 
as equally humorous as the music. There 
are some excellent choral effects showing a 
trained hand at writine for voices in parts 
and the manner in which the prehistoric 
monster dies is sufficient to draw a hearty 
laugh from any audience, be it ever so 
sedate and dignified. 

The second song is also for male chorus, 
but this time with accompaniment of the 
piano. Mr. Bartlett creates Oriental at- 
mosphere in the piano introduction and the 
cry of “Allah” sung by the first basses and 
second tenors is sufficiently expressive to 
have been used in a serious song. The 
Allegro Moderato, vigorously written and 
abounding in musicianly imitative writing, 
is capital. Likewise the manner in which 
the climax is reached telling about “connip- 
tion fits” over a long pedal A afid the way 
in which the original cry of “Allah” is led 
back to shows Mr. Bartlett one’of those 
few musicians who have a highly developed 
sense of the comic as well as the serious. 
David Garrick spoke true words, indeed, 
when he said “Tragedy, gentlemen, is in- 
deed difficult, but comedy, that is the test.” 
These two choruses should be taken up by 
male choral organizations throughout the 
country, for they are musically written and 
are decidedly entertaining. Both will re- 
quire careful rehearsing and an able chorus 
to present them as the composer has in- 
tended them to be heard. 


with baritone solo, 





***An ICHTHYOSAURIAN MoNsTpR,” “Far OFF IN 
THE Waste oF Desert SANpD.” Two Humorous 
Part-Songs for Chorus of Men’s Voices. By 
Homer N. Bartlett, op. 242. Pub'ished by G. 
Schirmer, New York. Prices, 15 and 12 cents net 
respectively. 

x * 

OOSEY & COMPANY have recently 
published a large number of concert 
songs, many of them exceedingly interest- 
ing in style. The finest of them is W. H. 
Bullock’s “Rider of the Forest,’+ in which 
fitting use is made of a C sharp as a har- 
monic appearing in practically every meas- 
ure of the song. The Moderato ma con 
passione section is built on splendid emo- 
tional lines with an arpeggio figure in the 
accompaniment, several interesting har- 
monic turns occurring therein. It is a song 
that should prove a valuable addition to the 
répertoire of such singers as David Bis- 
pham, Ellison Van Hoose, Frank Croxton 
and a number of others. There is a beauti- 
ful song by Roger Quilter, “Song of the 
Blackbird,” two simple songs, “I Am Long- 
ing for You,” by Charles Marshall, and 
“Since You Loved Me,” by Wilfrid Sander- 
son; “My Heart’s Darling,” by Dermot 
Macmurrough; “Willow Wand,’ by Amy 
W oodforde-Finden; “Let Love Awake,” by 
Herbert Oliver; “In Harbor at Last,” bv J. 
Airlie Dix; “Silver Moon,” by Stephen 
Adams; “Love’s Refrain,” by Charles Mar- 
shall; “Beneath Thy Window,” a dainty 
serenade, by A. Luzzatti; “Stars in the 
Valley,’ ” by W. H. Squire; “Love's Fan- 
tasy,” by Eric Coates, a composer who even 
in his smallest songs compels admiration ; 

“Sometimes in the Summer,” by T. C. 
Sterndale Bennett; “In a Child’s Heart,” by 
A. Von Ahn Carse, and “Sheila,” by Hay- 
den Wood. 

There are two instrumental numbers, a 
pleasing Barcarolle, for violoncello, with 
piano accompaniment by Gilbert A. Alcock, 
which is rather well written for the instru- 
ment and has the merit of having an ef- 
fective piano accompaniment. Percy EI- 
liott’s “Supplication” Recitative and Aria 
for violin, with piano accompaniment, 
is surely a piece that will do its composer 
no credit. The fundamental conception is 
good enough, but the workmanship is ama- 
teurish to the extreme. Open octaves and 
fifths between extreme parts are*not only 
bad writing but have not ever sounded and 
cannot ever sound well to a musician. It 
is hardly the kind of thing that ote ex- 
pects from this composer, who, if the re- 
viewer mistakes not, has done some highly 
creditable songs. 


Pr New Soncs ror a Soto VoIcE wiItH PIANo 
ACCOMPANIMENT.” Price, 60 cents each. “BAR 
CAROLLE.”’ For the Violoncello with Piano Ac 
companiment. By Gilbert A. Alcock. “SuPpLica 
TION,” Recitative and Aria for the Violin with 
Piano \ccompaniment. By Percy Elliott. Price, 
60 cents each. All published by Boosey & Com 


pany, New York. 


HREE NIGHT SONGS” by Jean Paul 
Kiursteiner, op. 19, for a medium 
voice, with piano accompaniment, represent 
a serious composer’s successful attempt to 
create definite mood throughout three 
songs, which are to be sung consecutively 
in the manner of a cycle. 

The poems by Martin Schiitze are well 
worth setting to music. Mr. Ktrsteiner 
has put into these songs a wealth of his 
finest ideas, ideas which are not planned 
for a large canvas but which have rather 
the subtlety and delicacy of the miniature. 
The first song, which opens with the lines, 
“Thy presence dwells among the. starlit 
places,” establishes the setting at once; it 
is reflective in character and exquisitely 
colored. A touch of Wagnerian chromatics 
lingers here and there, but not with a 
definiteness that might redound to the com- 
poser’s discredit. 

In the second of the songs, “Thy Spirit 
Fills the Vibrant Spaces of the Night,” A/- 
legro, IX minor, common time, there is a 
joyful singing, a reaching out for the big- 
ness of “the choiring hills, in robes of 
pearly light” and a broad exultation. Th: 
Piu Lento brings back the calm and the 
song ends peacefully. The final one of the 
group is begun with the same measures 
that have ushered in the first song, thereby 
retaining a unity which otherwise could 
not possibly exist; the treatment is, how- 
ever, quite different and reaches its climax 
with full dramatic fire, the ending being 
filled with rare imaginative beauty and ap- 
propriate calm. 

These three songs should go far to bring 
the name of Jean Paul Kiirsteiner to that 
class of singers who sing only those songs 
which musically and poetically fulfil the 
most exacting requirements. They are ex- 
ecuted with consummate care, filled with an 
air of modernity that attracts and does not 
repel, and are eminently singable. For a 
recital program they will make up a group 
that will satisfy musical audiences and are 
indeed a welcoine to the already vast song- 
literature. 

Two other songs, “If I Were a Rain- 
Drop” and “O Breath of the Golden,” also 
appear. The first. “If I Were a Rain- 
Drop,” is a natural, singable song melodic 
in style, with excellent opportunities for 
the voice. It is dedicated to Jennie Cesar- 
Rice, the able accompanist and wife of the 
New York tenor, Leon Rice. “O Breath 
of the Golden Day” is tremendously ef- 
fective, without employing difficult means. 
It is a song that will make an instantaneous 
appeal through its spontaneous melody; an 
excellent bit is the manner in which Mr. 
Kiirsteiner cuts up his six-eighth meas- 
ures, @ /a Brahms, beginning with the 
measure marked poco agitato, the result 
giving quite the variety of rhythm that is 
desired after the chord accompaniment that 
has preceded i 

t‘‘Turee Nicut Soncs.” For a Medium Voice. 
By Jean Paul Kiirsteiner, op. 19. Price, 85 cents. 
“Tr 1 Were a Ratn-Dror.” Song for a Medium 
Voice. By Jean Paul Kiirsteiner, op. 20, No. 1. 
Price, 50 cents. “O BreatH oF THE GOLDEN Day.” 
Song for a Medium Voice. By Jean Paul 
Kiirsteiner, op. 17, No. 2. Price, 50 cents. All 
published by Kiirsteiner & Rice, New York. 
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HE Oliver Ditson Company has recently 
brought out some of the finest songs 


of Richard Strauss§$ in its own edition. 
Among them are “Thy Wonderful tyes 
my Heart Inspire,” “Dear Love, I Now 


Must Leave Thee,” “The Secret,” “All of 
the Thoughts in My Heart and My Mind,” 
“Ah, Woe Is Me, Unhappy Man,” “Thou 
of My Heart the Diadem,” “Devotion” and 
“F’er Since thine Eyes Returned My 
Glances.” They are finely edited and 
printed and the English translations, which 
are the work of Charles Fonteyn Manney, 
an American composer of note, are worthy 
counterparts of the original German. 

The following songs of the Norwegian 
composer, Edvard Grieg, are also issued: 


“With a Water Lily.” “Autumn Storm,” 
“Good Morning,” “Springtide,” “In the 
Boat,” “Margaret’s Cradle Song,” “Sol- 
veje’s Song” and “Eros.” Most of the 


Strauss songs are published in three keys, 
high, medium and low and the Griég songs 
in two, high and low. 





§Soncs FoR A SOLO VoIcE witH PIANo Accom- 
PANIMENT. By Richard Strauss. SONGS FOR A 
Soto VoIcE wiItTH PIANO ACCOMPANIMENT. B, 


Published by the Oliver Ditson 
Mass. Prices, 30, 40, 50 and 


Edvard Grieg. 
Company, Boston, 
60 cents each 

Raoul Pugno, the French pianist, is a 
favorite subject with painters. 
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Orville Harrold, Oscar Saenger and Ru- 
dolph Berger 


This interesting snapshot presents Oscar 
Saenger, the eminent American teacher, Or- 
ville Harrold, the Hoosier tenor, who was 
graduated from the vaudeville ranks to 
grand opera via the Saenger school, and 
Rudolph Berger, of the Berlin Royal Opera 
House. Mr. Berger, it will be recalled, was 
formerly a baritone, but Mr. Saenger de- 
cided that he was better qualified to sing 
tenor roles and set about to accomplish 
the transformation with such success that 
Mr. Berger has been rewarded with a con- 
tract to sing at the Metropolitan Opera 
House. 





MASTER OF MAKE-UP 


Otto Goritz’s Success in Disguising His 
Own Personality 


As a master of make-up Otto Goritz 
has won a reputation almost as great as 
that his voice and acting have brought him. 
Goritz has sung a surprisingly large num- 
ber of roles at the Metropolitan Opera 
House; in fact, there is scarcely a leading 
baritone part in the whole range of Ger- 
man opera which has not at some time 
fallen to his lot. 

Herr Goritz possesses a personality so 
distinctive—a full, round face, bushy hair, 
closely-cropped moustache and cleft chin— 
that it would seem a difficult task to con- 
ceal and transform it as he is repeatedly 
called upon to do. His Fiddler in “Konig- 
skinder,” for example, is about as different 
from his Kegal in “The Bartered Bride” 
as one could well imagine—the former, 
spirited and handsome; the latter “pudgy” 
and amusing. His gaunt and crabbed 
Beckmesser in “Die Meistersinger” con- 
tains not the slightest suggestion of his 
brawny, bearded Telramund in “Lohen- 
grin.” Other interesting contrasts are of- 
fered by his courtly appearance in the 
“Ballo in Maschera” and his jovial aproned 
Hans Sachs in “Die Meistersinger,” for dif- 
ferent roles in the latter opera have often 
been sung by Goritz. 

Much of the baritone’s skill as a master 
of wig and grease-paint has come from his 
early career on the dramatic stage. For 
months when a youth, he was a member of 
provincial companies in Germany, and while 
the training was severe, the benefits were 
many. Goritz studies a character long and 
carefully before he considers the question 
of make-up. He gets the various mental 
qualities firmly in mind before evolving an 
idea of the physical traits, but once the 
mental picture is formed he strives by every 
device to adapt his own features, expres- 
sion, gait and personality to the require- 
ments of the part. Goritz is known in 
America chiefly through his numberless 
successes in opera, but* his arrangement 
with the Metropolitan to’ devote a portion 
of next season to the concert field, under 
Loudon Charlton’s management, will offer 
opportunities to reveal his versatility in 
quite a different way. 





Death of Edith Stanton Brown 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Aug. 6—Edith Stan- 
ton Brown, violinist, age thirty-three years, 
one of Indiana’s most thorough and most 
capable musicians, died at Tower Hill, 
Wis., last Sunday. Miss Brown for the 
last two years has been located perma- 


nently in Terre Haute, Ind., where she had 
a large and successful class. She had 
studied with the best teachers in this coun- 
try and spent two years abroad with the 
finest tutors there. She is survived by her 


parents Mr. and Mrs. Charles Carroll 
Brown and a brother, Edwin Stanton 
Brown, of Birmingham, Ala. 
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LHEVINNE GOT THE TICKET 


How the Pianist in His Youth Beardea 
the Lion, Rubinstein 


Josef Lhévinne’s temerity when a boy of 
fourteen was apparently greater than it is 
to-day, for on one occasion, as he is fond 
of relating, he went to the great Anton 
Rubinstein to ask for a concert ticket. 

“T was a student at the Imperial Con- 
servatory at Moscow,” explains the pianist. 
“Rubinstein’s concert was the most impor- 
tant event of the year, and the huge hall 
was sold out days in advance. I had re- 
ceived a ticket from the Conservatory, but 
a friend of mine, a young fellow deeply 
interested in music, was extremely anxious 
to accompany me. How to fix it was the 
question. Finally with a _ rashness, the 
mere recollection of which is embarrassing, 
I determined to go directly to the master. 
Somewhat timidly I knocked, and a lady, 
whose astonishment became pronounced 
when I explained whom I wished to see, 
opened the door. 

“He cannot be seen, she announced. 
‘Not for a moment?’ I pleaded. As she 
hesitated, Rubinstein himself called from 
the inner room to admit me. I was thor- 
oughly frightened, for I realized that, with 
the concert but two hours away, my visit 
was, to say the least, inopportune. The 
master was seated in a great chair, smoking 
a cigarette, and apparently in bad humor. 
He looked up as I entered, but did not 
question me, while I, completely abashed, 
stared helplessly at his great leonine head. 
Finally, he broke the silence by asking me 
how I was getting on with my studies. I 
explained I was working on the Beethoven 
Sonata, Op. 106. 

“*So!’ said he. ‘Do you realize that that 
is the most diff.cult sonata, the Ninth Sym- 
phony for the piano? You must ponder 
over it, study it. Penetrate its inner mean- 
ing. You can conquer the world, but to 
do so, you must work intensely, work with 
tears. I have worked not only with tears, 
but an empty stomach.’ 

“He lighted another cigarette, and silence 
ensued again. At last I managed to blurt 
out my request for a card that my friend 
might be admitted to stand throughout the 
concert. Somewhat gruffly he said he would 
attend to it, but as he made no move, I 
arose uneasily and departed, much disap- 
pointed. At the hall, however, greatly to 
our surprise, my friend and I were met by 
a messenger, who said: ‘Josef Lhévinne? 
Mr. Rubinstein has had two special seats 
set aside for you.’ ” 


Two Kinds of Folk Songs 
[From the New York Evening Post] 


A point which those who write about folk 
music too often forget is brought out by 
the Russian composer Rachmaninoff: “I 
fully agree that there is a national element, 
but this does not necessarily depend on the 
primitive creations of the masses, but 
rather upon the cultured mind of the in- 
dividual.” Applying this elucidation to 
America, one might say that the songs of 
Stephen Foster, which are true folk songs 
(he was nota professional or trained musi- 
cian), are national, but no more so than 
are the art songs of MacDowell, which em- 
body the American spirit as manifested by 
a mind of the highest musical culture. To 
understand this, play his “Woodland 
Sketches” or sing his “Eight Songs,” in 
which genuinely popular melody is sup- 
ported by harmonies exquisitely modern in 
their progressions and modulations—modu- 
lations which, like those of Schubert and 
Grieg, have much more of a future than 
the excogitated darings and deviltries of 
Debussy and Strauss. Foster could no 
more have written harmonies like Mac- 
Dowell’s than like Debussy’s; but he wrote 
melodies—national tunes—as beautiful as 
MacDowell’s and infinitely more original 
and soulful than Debussy’s melodies. 





Hugo Heermann, Soloist, Abroad 


Hugo Heermann, late of Chicago and 
Cincinnati, was soloist at one of the first 
concerts of the Lamoureux Orchestra of 
Paris at Scheveningen, Holland, where it 
has succeeded the Berlin Philharmonic Or- 
chestra this Summer. 


Vicar—“The most wonderful organ I 
ever saw was the property of a private 
gentleman. It had nearly a hundred stops.” 

Sexton—“‘Um! The most re-markable 
organ I ever heard is my old woman’s 
tongue. It ain’t got no stops at all.”— 
London Tatler. 
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Maud Powell, Frederick A. Stock and Margaret Keyes at Norfolk, Conn. 


REDERICK A. STOCK, conductor of 
the Theodore Thomas Orchestra of 
Chicago, has completed his season and is 
now in Europe looking for new orchestral 
works to be given in Chicago during the 
coming year. Following the regular con- 
certs in Chicago this Winter, the Thomas 
Orchestra made its annual festival tour 


and played extended engagements at Wil- 
low Grove Park and Ravinia Park, in sub- 
urbs of Philadelphia and Chicago, respec- 
tively. The pare reproduced above rep- 
resents Mr. Stock, Maud Powell, the cele- 
brated violinist, and Margaret Keyes, the 
popular contralto, on the porch of the 
Stoeckel home in Norfolk, Conn. 





MR. KEMPTON FOR DETROIT 


Noted Philadelphia Pianist to Teach at 
Ganapol School 


Detroit, Micu., Aug. 6.—The head of the 
piano department of the Ganapol School of 
Musical Art for next season will be George 
Shortland Kempton, of Philadelphia, whose 
artistic work as soloist with the Detroit 
String Quartet this season will be remem- 
bered by Detroiters. 

The officials of the school consider them- 
selves fortunate in securing Mr. Kempton, 
as he is regarded as having proved himself 
equally strong as a pedagog and per- 
former. 

He has been teaching for the last twenty 
years with success and has a large follow- 
ing. Prominent pianists and _ teachers 
throughout the country have studied under 
him. Constantine von Sternberg, the well- 
known pianist, composer and teacher, claims 
him to be possessed of a wonderful memory 
and a wealth of knowledge of musical 
literature. He is said to be at home in all 
styles of compositions. 

Mr. Kempton plays in public consider- 
ably, and wherever he appears press critics 
speak highly of his work. He comes from 
a musical family and when a mere child 
displayed unusual gifts. 

Mr. Kempton’s entire training was in 
Europe, studying under Dr. Carl Reinecke 
and Johannes Weidenbach. Because of 
special distinction achieved by him in all 
his studies, he was awarded the Mendels- 
sohn prize and the Helbig prize. The Men- 
delssohn prize is one of the most difficult 
to compete for, and only excellent artists 
succeed in winning it. 

Mr. Kempton will arrive in Detroit with 
his family the latter part of August and 
will assume his duties at the Ganapol school 
early in September. 





Dr. Car! in Switzerland 


Dr. William C. Carl, director of the 
Guilmant Organ School of New York, and 
one of America’s principal organ recital- 
givers, is at present in Chateau-d’oex, a 
resort in the Swiss mountains. 





CONCERTS FOR RICHMOND 


Manager Radcliffe of Washington An- 
nounces an Interesting Series 


W. L. Radcliffe, the progressive musical 
manager of Washington, D. C., has just 
announced a series of concerts to be given 
in Richmond, Va., this season, beginning on 
September 12, when he will present the 
United States Marine Band with Mary 
Sherier, soprano, as soloist. Miss Sher- 
ier was formerly with the Manhattan Opera 
House Company in New York. 

On Thursday, October 24, the second of 
the Radcliffe series will be given by the 
Metropolitan Grand Concert Company, en- 
listing Edna Sands Dunham, soprano, 
Charles Hargreaves, tenor; Marion May, 
contralto; Royal Dadmun, bass and Ethel 
Tozier, pianist. The third concert will take 
place on November 9, when the attraction 
will be Alice Eversman, soprano of the 
Chicago-Philadelphia Opera Company, as- 
sisted by the Bostonia Sextette Club. The 
fifth concert will be given on February 13, 
1913, when Mme. Marie Rappold, of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company will be pre- 
sented through an arrangement with Man- 
ager M. H. Hanson, of New York. The 
Radcliffe series will take place in the Audi- 
torium of Richmond. 





Dr. Muck Coming in September 


3ERLIN, July 25.—Dr. Carl Muck will 
depart from Berlin on September 22, sail- 
ing aboard the Kronprinzessin Cecilie, to 
take up his duties as director of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra.  F. J. 


William Miller, the Pittsburgh ex-news- 
boy tenor, now of the Vienna Court Opera, 
made a distinct success as Lohengrin at 
Hanover’s recent music festival. 
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OPERA OUT OF DOORS IN CHICAGO 





Acts from “‘ Butterfly,” ‘‘ Lohengrin” and ‘‘Thais’’ Creditably Sung 
at Ravinia Park—Record-Breaking Subscription List for Winter 
Opera—Decrease in Prices of Seats 


Bureau of Musical America, 
No. 624 Michigan Boulevard, 
Chicago, Aug. 5, 1912. 


HE operatic season which Felix Borow- 
ski says, in the Record-Herald, has now- 
days become a formidable affair in Chicago 
—has already begun. Last week saw the 
firing of the opening gun from the small 
stage of the open-air pavilion at Ravinia 
Park. What matters it that we had to 
leave Cio-Cio-San in the arms of Lieu- 
tenant Pinkerton, at the closing of the cur- 
tain on the first act, with naught but the 
imagination to complete the hapless tale. 
Excuse me, did I say the closing of the 
curtain? But it should have closed, and 
after its persistent refusal to do so the pair 
quietly strolled into the wings and so saved 
the day after another of the hapless epi- 
sodes which are seemingly a necessary part 
of all first performances. 

But indeed, the miniature stage, with its 
brand new fittings and furbishings, found 
a delightful setting in these wooded sur- 
roundings, and there was afforded such a 
background for the efforts of the cast as 
would minimize the effect of any short- 
comings. Jane Abercrombie, seeming quite 
at home in the leading role, sang it with not 
too much abandon but with a voice of pleas- 
ing quality and always on the pitch, and her 
dramatic conception of the role was to be 
commended. The tenor of Henri Baron 
blended well and carried well. 

A very good choice has apparently been 
made in the supporting members. Louie 
Kriedler, George Everett and Hugh Ander- 
son contributed their part in a well-bal- 
anced cast. The conducting of Mr. Hinrichs 
evidenced authority and almost too much of 
it for the best hearing of the voices. The 
scenery, however, was very restful to con- 
template betimes. 

An act from “Lohengrin” on Tuesday 
night and one from “Thais” on Wednesday 
night brought forward much the same cast. 
Alternating with Miss Abercrombie during 
the short season will be Edna Darch, who 
also will be among the forces of the down- 
town opera later in the year. 

The Winter Opera Season 


In regard to the Winter season of the 
regular Chicago company in the Auditorium 
the gratifying news comes to hand that al- 
ready the subscriptions are more than $20,000 
in excess of the amount which had been 
subscribed up to the time the books were 
closed at the opening of the season last 
year. The fifty subscription performances 
of the ten weeks’ season will be on Mon- 
day, Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday 
evenings, and the Saturday matinée, with a 
répertoire which it is promised will in- 


clude “Hérodiade,” “Thais,” “Le Jongleur 
de Notre Dame,” “Natoma,” “Carmen,” 
“Louise,” “Cendrillon,” “Lucia di Lammer- 
moor,” “Rigoletto,” “Traviata,” “Tristan 


und Isolde,” “Die Walkure,” Grand Ballet 
with Rosina Galli, “Hansel und Gretel,” 
“Secret of Suzanne,” “The Lovers’ Quar- 
rel,” “Faust,” “Tales of Hoffmann,” “Jewels 
of the Madonna,” “Mignon,” “Norma,” 
“Cricket on the Hearth,” “Aida,” “Samson 
et Dalila” and “Ysobel.” 

As to the tax to be imposed upon those 


who attend it is said that the decrease in 
prices for balcony and gallery seats which 
was so efficacious during the two closing 
weeks of last season has this year been ap- 
plied to the fixing of the subscription prices, 
the reduction amounting to a saving of fifty 
cents on balcony seats and twenty-five cents 
on those in the gallery, which latter, on the 
subscription plan, will give you a roosting 
place for a paltry fifty cents. What would 
not New York’s gallery gods give for such 
a boon? 


Janpolski in the University Series 


The only program in the Summer series 
at the University of Chicago not given by 


a local artist was presented on Tuesday eve- 
ning of last week by Albert Janpolski, bari- 
tone. The program was well-constructed, 
beginning with Beethoven, Veracini and 
Handel, followed by a group of Dvorak, 
Strauss, Brahms and Grieg, and with the 
last half devoted to modern and classical 
Russian songs, except for a final group of 
Henschel, MacDowell and Chadwick. In 
his Russian folk songs Janpolski was un- 
doubtedly at his best and the audience took 
a keen relish in his work. His accompani- 
ments were supplied by Robert W. Stevens, 
who acquitted himself most creditably. 

On Thursday night a large audience 
greeted those who appeared at the West 
Side Concert in the Warren Avenue Con- 
gregational Church. The personal popu- 
larity of Marie Sidenius-Zendt. soprano, 
probably accounts for this in a large meas- 
ure, and her opening duet with Jennie F. 
W. Johnson, contralto, as well as the two 
groups of solo numbers, was well received. 
As a-matter of fact there were not two 
groups, for her first appearance was in the 


“Caro Nome” from “Rigoletto”; the other 
group consisted of “Haymaking,” by Need- 
ham; “The Passing Cloud,” by Leoni; “A 
Memory,” by Borowski, and Woodman’s 
“A Birthday Song.” Miss Johnson also of- 
fered an operatic excerpt and later a group 
from Homer, Rummel and Clutsam. The 
pianist Frederick Persson gave a mélange 
of Chopin études, the numbers of which 
would make a line clear across the page, 
then more Chopin in the F Minor Fan- 
tasie and finally the “Blue Danube” Waltzes 
in Paraphrase. 

For the second time in some months 
Frederic Shipman has paid a visit of a few 
hours to “his home” in Chicago: If one 
were to judge of the city of his abode from 
his usual whereabouts it would be attributed 
to almost any place but Chicago. Mr. Ship- 
man was here on Saturday just long enough 
to speak glowingly of the big business he is 
corralling for the coming season, which he 
thinks will be an unusually good one 
throughout the whole of the musical field. 

NICHOLAS DEVORE. 





GALA CONCERTS END 
CHAUTAUQUA’S JULY 


Choral Program and Eddy Recitals Are 
Features of Active Week at 
Assembly 
Cuavutaugua, N. Y., Aug. 1.—One of the 
finest concerts given in Chautauqua this 
season was the presentation on last Mon- 
day evening of the “Swan and the Skylark” 
and the ‘Sunworshippers,”’ by Goring 
Thomas, with the soloists for July, the 
orchestra and the senior choir, under the 


baton of Alfred Hallam. The perform- 
ance was most remarkable because of the 
time that was available for rehearsal of 
the forces at the command of the director. 
The Coburn Players were here for three 
days and the Amphitheater platform had 
to be altered for their use, making it of 
no use to the choir, and that body was 
obliged to rehearse at different points 
about the grounds whenever it had a 
chance. The orchestra was in the same 
dilemma. 

When the test came, however, from first 
to last the works were presented in a pains- 
taking fashion and no one would have 
known that rehearsals had been interfered 
with. Director Hallam brought order out 
of chaos. The orchestra, soloists and 
chorus were all with him at every move 
of his baton, and the whole production was 
one long to be remembered. The mem- 
bers of the orchestra won high praise for 
the excellence of their part in the evening’s 
concert. The soloists were in fine voice, 
and the work of Rose Bryant, contralto, 
and William H. Pagdin, tenor, was de- 
cidedly the best they have done here this 
season. 

The third of the organ recitals given by 
Clarence Eddy was an inspiring one to the 
large audience present, and Mr. Eddy sur- 
passed anything he had given in Chautau- 
qua. His program was the following: 


Fantasie and Fugue in G Minor, Bach; ‘‘Hour 





of Devotion,’’ Bossi; “Hour of Joy,’’ Bossi; 
‘“‘Paean,” Matthews; Berceuse, Kate Ockelstone 
Lippa; “Variations de Concert,’’ Bonnet; Canta- 


bile, Demarest; Concert Overture in D, dedicated 
to Mr. Eddy, Faulkes. 

The last of the series of Eddy recitals 
was presented to a large audience on 
August 1. The program was of a pleasing 
character and wide diversity. It began 
with Liszt’s Prelude and Fugue on the 
name Bach, and Mr. Eddy’s attention to 
detail brought out the many harmonic and 
melodic contrasts in a delightful way. The 
“Vorspiel” from “Die Meistersinger” and 
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the March from “Tannhauser” were given 
proper interpretation, the latter being pre- 
sented with a vim and positiveness that 
made it almost orchestral in character. 
“Finlandia,” by Sibelius, which was played 
by Mr. Eddy at a former recital, was re- 
peated by request, and the audience seemed 
to enjoy the tone poem the more from 
having heard it on the previous occasion. 
Three compositions by Wolstenholme, 
Bairstow and Demarest were played in a 
masterly style, the pianissimo effects being 
particularly well played. .A brilliant and 
pleasing Toccatta closed the program. 

Owing to the fact that there were two 
entertainments on the schedule for Friday 
evening at the Amphitheater, the Fri- 
day evening program was of necessity 
shorter than the usual time allotted for 
these performances. The program was 
most interesting, as it was the first public 
anpearance of the soloists for the month 
of August. The new soloists immediately 
won favor in the works presented by them. 
Mr. Beard, the basso for the last period, 
was not present, as he will not be able to 
reach Chautauqua until Monday, owing to 
engagements elsewhere. The work of the 
choir and the orchestra was a deserving 
part of the evening’s entertainment. 
Frederick Shattuck, at the piano, and 
Harry B. Vincent, at the organ, also 
added much to the success of the evening. 
The program was as follows: 

Slow Minuet, Parry; Intermezzo ‘‘Sinfonica,”’ 
Mascagni; orchestra; ‘Birth of Morn,’ Leoni, 
‘Mattinata,’ Leoncavallo, B. E. Berry, tenor; 
Romance, Svendsen, Mazurka, Drake, Sol Morcos- 
son, violin; “Dear Heart of Mine,” Clough- 
Leighter, Marie Stone-Langston, contralto; ‘The 
Nightingale,”’ preven, Marie Stapleton-Murray, 
soprano; “‘My Love Dwelt in a Northern Land, # 
Elgar, Chautauqua choir. 


The first organ interlude by Henry B. 
Vincent occurred at the Amphitheater on 
Sunday afternoon. A large audience heard 
the program and was much delighted with 
the manner in which Mr. Vincent presented 
each number. According to the custom the 


‘ interlude was closed with the Communion 


in G by Batiste. The following were the 


other numbers: 

Chorale-Prayer, Boellmann ; Nocturnette, d’Evry; 
“The Pilgrims’ Chorus,” Wagner; Chant du Soir, 
Bonnet; Meditation, Harker; Communion in G, 
Batiste. 

Pupils of Ernest Hutcheson and Mrs. E. 
T. Tobey were heard in recital on Friday 
afternoon before an appreciative audience. 
The program ‘consisted of the following 
numbers: 

Chaconne, Bach-Busoni, 
uet, Bolzoni-Sherwood ‘“Liebestraume,’’ Liszt, 
Paul Stalls; “En Automne,’’ Moszkowski, Edna 
Furk; ‘‘La Jongleuse,’” Moszkowski, Mr. Bar- 
rett; “Claire de Lune,’’ Debussey, Ethel Abbott; 
Nocturne, Brassin, Mrs. Scott; Nocturne, Grieg, 
Prelude in G Miner, Rachmaninoff, Edward F. 
Hearn. 

The third of the lecture recitals by Sol 
Marcosson was presented to a large audi- 
ence on Monday afternoon. The subject 
was “The Concerto,” 2nd Mr. Marcosson 
treated it in the same able way that has 
characterized his former lectures. He 
dwelt at some length upon the work of the 
great composers of concertos for the vio- 
lin and followed his remarks with the fol- 
lowing numbers: Concerto in A_ Minor, 
Viotti; Concerto No. 8, Spohr; Concerto 
in E Minor, Mendelssohn. Mr. Marcos- 
son was ably asisted by Austin Conradi as 
accompanist. 

In addition to the regular musical sched- 
ule was a recital by Joseph Henius, of the 
Summer music faculty, and Edmund Jahn, 
of the July soloists, who in conjunction 
gave a lecture program on the “Kings of 


Adelaide Flagler; Min- 
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German Song.” The recital was well at- 
tended, and the two artists presented some 
interesting matter. Mr. Henius acted in 
the capacity of lecturer and accompanist 
and was most interesting and able in both 
roles. Mr. Jahn was most happily em- 
ployed in the songs, and he save each one 
a reading which left nothing to be desired. 
The illustrations by Mr. Jahn were taken 
in chronological order and were all by 
Schubert. The program included “Who Is 
Sylvia,” “Faith in Spring,” “The Linden 
Tree,” “The Trout,’ “My Abode,” “The 
Wanderer,” “The Double,” “My Sweet Re- 
pose,” “By the Sea” and “The Serenade.” 

The second recital, which was presented 
on Friday afternoon, was of the same 
character and interest as the first, the 
composers whose works were presented 
being Schumann and Brahms, the program 
consisting\ of the following: Schumann— 
“Dedication,” “From Heaven There Fell a 
Star,” “Sunday on the Rhine,” “The Lotus 
Blume,” “In the Wonderful Month of 
May,” “I Chide Thee Not” and “The Two 
Grenadiers.” Brahms—“A Thought Like 
Music,” “My Queen,” “Treachery,” “In 
Summer Fields,” “The Disannointed Sere- 
nader” and “Cradle Song.” 

Violet Ellis, the contralto, announced for 
August at Chautauqua, has been released 
from her engagement that she might ac- 
cept an engagement with the De Koven 
Opera Company. To fill the position 
Arthur Hallam secured Marie Stone Lang- 
ston, of Philadelphia, an experienced 
singer and a vocalist with a rare voice and 
excellent training. Miss Langston has ap- 
peared with leading musical organiaztions 
recently, singing with the Philadelphia 
Symphony Orchestra, the Mendelssohn 
Club, the Peonles Choral Union, the Mo- 
zart Club, of Pittsburgh, and the Reading 
Choral Society. L. B. D. 


Song by George F. Boyle Feature of 
Baltimore Recital 


SALTIMORE, Aug. 5.—Harold D. Phillips 
of the Peabody Conservatory faculty, gave 
an organ recital of artistic excellence at 
the conservatory August 2 for the students 
of the joint Summer schools of the Pea- 
body Conservatory and the Johns Hopkins 
University. Mr. Phillips’s interpretation of 
works by the masters vividly revealed his 
mastery of the organ. His program con 
sisted of the Bach Toccato and Fugue in D 
Minor, works by Wely, Bennett and Steb- 
bins, concluding with Henry Smart’s “Sol- 
emn March.” The assisting artist was 
Thomas DeC. Ruth, basso, who was in fine 
voice and artistically delivered Handel’s 
“Arm, Arm, Ye Brave,” from “Judas Mac- 
cabeus” and numbers by Purcell, Chadwick 
and Boyle. 

An_ especially 





interesting number was 
“Marching Along,” by George F. Boyle of 
the Peabody Conservatory faculty. It was 
sung with spirit by Mr. Ruth and both the 
singer and composer were enthusiastically 


applauded. W. J. R. 
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THE PIANO MUSIC OF BRAHMS 








A Discussion of Some of the Master’s Finest and Most Distinc- 
tive Works for This Instrument—His Genius Full-fledged 
Even in His Opus I.—His Influence in Technic and His 
Creation of a New Method in Writing Concertos 


By A. WALTER KRAMER 








‘¢°T’HE praise which you have publicly ut- 

tered concerning me will have stirred 
up the public expectation to so inordinate 
a degree that I do not know how I can 
answer it at all. I must exercise great care, 
at any rate, in the selection of my works 
for publication. . . You will naturally 
understand that I am trying hard to bring 
as little shame as possible upon you!” So 
wrote Johannes Brahms to his friend and 
benefactor, Robert Schumann, in a letter 
dated Hanover, November 16, 1853, and to 
those who would know what his attitude 
was in life these lines must carry a wealth 
of information. Gratitude to those who 
helped him and sincere appreciation for 
those whose guiding motive was the ad- 
vancement of the art of music—whether or 
not their views coincided with his—were 
his pre-eminent characteristics and the im- 
pression circulated by malicious detractors 
that he was a disagreeable, bear-like per- 
sonage, interested in nothing except him- 
self and inclined to insult every person he 
met is entirely without foundation. 

The topic of “Brahms as a Composer for 
the Piano” might readily permit of hun- 
dreds of pages of discussion, for Brahms 
ranks as one of the greatest piano com- 
posers of all time, one of those whose con; 
tribution to the literature marks a definite 
place in its development. Like all truly 
great men he possessed extreme individ- 
uality, his writing being as different from 
that of any composer who preceded him as 
is the music of Wagner and Bellini. The 
music of Brahms has certain “earmarks” 
which enable the musician to look at a 
printed page of his music and immediately 
recognize it; his notation was his own and 
so was his method of composition. 

It is not the purpose to attempt to men- 
tion the complete piano works in this short 
article, for such a thing would not be pos- 
sible. It is rather the intention to speak of 
some of the finest works and dwell on the 
distinctive notes found therein which have 
made the name of Brahms loved, at any 
rate, by the majority of musicians and 
music-lovers the world over. 

The average composer’s Opus I is what 
we might :rm, if permitted the vernacu- 
lar, “pretty poor stuff.” This is little more 
than one can expect. “Rienzi” is not com- 
parable to “The Ring,” nor is Beethoven's 
E Flat Major Trio (his Opus 1) made of 
the material that the C Minor Symphony 
contains. But Brahms is already a giant, 
even in his first opus, the C Major Sonata 
for the piano. Throughout the whole 
range of musical literature one cannot find 
a parallel to this, a work full-grown, full- 
dimensioned, although a first attempt in the 
form! The first movement, with its strong 
rhythmic impulses, its heroic sweep and its 
noble development, impresses at once, while 
the lovely Old German Minnelied which is 
employed in the slow movement with an- 
tiphonal “sentence” and “response” is ex- 
quisite. Opus 2, the F Sharp Minor So- 
nata, is again extraordinary, and Opus 5, 
the F Minor, which is accepted as the finest 
of the three, stands on the same level as 
Beethoven’s “Appassionata” in the same 
tonality. 

The Ballads, Op. 10 


The Ballads, op. 10, are four tone-pic- 
tures of wonderful attractiveness, of which 
the first “Edward.” with its grim, hollow 
chords, has a weird and haunting effect. 
Chopin might have written the third, in B 
Minor, so perfectly chiseled is it and so 
suavely melodic. As a variationist Brahms 
stands as the most successful composer in 
this difficult form, a form that appeals 
largely to musicians since Beethoven. The 
Variations on a Theme by Schumann, op. 9, 
the Variations, op. 21, the Variations and 


fugue on a Theme of Handel, op. 24, and 
the Variations on a Theme by Paganini, 
op. 35, are monumental works, works that 
reveal in every measure the genius of their 
creator; they are not simply presentations 
and transformations of a theme in various 
rhythms and in major and minor keys, in 
the manner that the older composers em- 
ployed for their variations;; they are sym- 





Johannes Brahms 


phonic writing, music that has its place as 
music in the library of every cultured ad- 
mirer of the art. 

The two concertos, the one in D Minor, 
on. 15, and the one in B flat major, op. &3. 
are masterworks that have not yet wor 
their way to the place of prominence which 
is theirs by right, but which are, none the 
less, and whether they appeal to certain 
individual tastes or not, very great music. 
James Huneker, in his admirable “Mezzo- 
tints in Modern Music,” hit the nail on the 
head when he spoke of the master as fol- 
lows: “After the exquisite, poetic tender- 
ness of Chopin, the overflowing romance 
of Schumann, the adorable melody of 
Schubert. and the proud prose of Weber 
who prances by you on gayly and gor- 
geously caparisoned arpeggios — Brahms 
may sound cold, formal and much of the 
mathematician, but strip him of his harsh 
rind, take the sweetness, the richness, the 
manliness of the fruit and you will grow 
enthusiastic.” 

This may truly be said in reference to 
the D Minor Concerto, a severe and au- 
gust work, which Harold Bauer played in 
New York last Winter. It may be music 
that does not warm the heart on a first 
hearing, but how well it wears, how per- 
fect every measure of it is, compared to 
the “virtuosity-display” compositions of 
some of our piano composers, heard more 
frequently. 

No concert pianist’s répertoire is com- 
plete without the “Two Rhapsodies,” op. 
79, be he Brahmsite or “Anti,” for they are 
works which the public demands and super- 
lative compositions in spite of their popu- 
larity... To avoid any chance of being mis- 
understood let it here be said that the best 
works of a composer are rarely, if ever, 
popular; thus the masses know Beethoven 
by the opening movement of his “Moon- 
light” Sonata, Mendelssohn by the insignifi- 
cant “Spring Song,” Dvorak by the “Hu- 
moresque,” and Grieg by his “Papillons” or 
“Anitra’s Dance.” In no instance is any 
of the works mentioned wholly worthy of 
its composer’s best efforts. 

Coming to the Intermezzi, op. 117, 118 


and 119, we are brought close to the genial 
heart of the man. Miniatures they are, 
little thoughts penned in an idle moment 
when the inspirational mood was on; com- 
parable to the sublime twenty-four Pre- 
ludes of Chopin, for they embrace in their 
range of ideas all sorts of emotional feel- 
ing. Who has not listened to the tranquil 
Op. 117, No. 1, at the top of the first page 
of which are placed two lines from a 
Scotch folksong and felt the almost naive 
simplicity of its rare beauty? This inter- 
mezzo has a color all its own, a pleading 
lovely innocence that sprang from the 
heart as did the short and pathetic C Minor 
Prelude of Chopin. The second one, too, 
in B flat minor, is wonderful; simple but 
highly pianistic, it moves with a dainty, 
fleet grace that one does not always find in 
Brahms. And so are the others, too, some 
calm and wistful, others fiery and even 
dramatic, without definite titles—Brahms 
hated program-music—so that the player 
and hearer may build their own story if 
they need one. 

No single set of Brahms’s shorter pieces 
possesses the supreme fascination of the 
Waltzes, op. 39. These brief pieces in 
waltz rhythm, sixteen of them, present a 
variety of treatment of the Viennese 
walzer that entrance musician and layman 
through their haunting harmonic beauties. 
They are not waltzes in the sense of the 
dance, nor are they waltzes in the same 
way that Chopin’s brilliant essays in the 
form are; they are rather moods, pure bits 
of melody, handled with consummate art, 
revealing the strong folk-influence which 
the composer received. And it may be re- 
corded that Vienna, the city in which his 
best years were spent, the city which meant 
more to Brahms than his native Hamburg, 
is fitly eulogized in these lovely composi- 
tions. 

Particularly worthy of close attention are 
the ones in E major, D minor, G_ sharp 
minor, B minor, B flat major and the ex- 
ceedingly difficult staccato waltz in C sharp 
major, while the last but one in A flat 
major, a perfect berceuse in triple time, 
crowns the group with a melodic flow and 
a calm and beautiful atmosphere that makes 
the hearer yearn for its repetition and wish 
that it were longer than it is. These 
“Waltzes” never fail to thrill an audi- 
ence in recital and pianists of the day 
should emulate the example of Harold 
Bauer, who gave the entire set at one of 
his New York recitals on his recent tour. 


New Method in Writing Concertos 


If it is possible to summarize Brahms’s 
importance for the piano and for the 
players of that instrument, it may perhaps 
be put in this way. A new technic—not 
the kind of frivolous pyrotechnical byplay 
that men like Herz, Thalberg and Kalk- 
brenner wallowed in and which Liszt digni- 
fied somewhat by filling in many of his 
compositions with fairly musical content— 
but a kind of technic that develops strong 
wrists, a firm grasp of the keyboard and 
free shoulder action. This Brahms worked 
out in his compositions, to say nothing of 
his famous book of “Ubungen.” And fur- 
ther he created what few have given him 
credit for, namely, a new method in the 
writing of concertos for piano and _ or- 
chestra. The orchestra accompaniment in 
the old concertos fully justifies its name; 
it is an accompaniment for the solo instru- 
ment to perform all its tricks upon, quite 
in the manner of a Rossini accompaniment 
to a coloratura aria. Brahms did for the 
orchestra in the concerto what Wagner did 
for the orchestra in the opera house. He 
raised it from an accompaniment to an in- 
tegral part of the composition where its 
role was not only to blaze forth fortissimo 
in the tuttis, but to enact the part of the 
old Greek chorus of Sophocles, Euripides 
and Afschylus by commenting with free- 
dom and rightful prominence on the utter- 
ances of the protagonist, in this case the 
soloist. 

Brahms was not a great pianist himself, 
but his playing is said by authorities like 
Spitta to have been very fine. Virtuosity 
did not appeal to him in itself, for his was 
a nature that was repelled by public dem- 
onstration and sensational success; but his 
knowledge of the instrument served him 
to produce a series of masterworks, which 
were not put forth by him to dazzle, to 
please hot polloi or to satisfy a publisher 
interested in monetary gain, but were 
brought into being as a natural artistic ex- 
pression of an artist, a master who played 
the most important part in the develop- 
ment of absolute music since Beethoven 
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PREPARE PLANS FOR 
MacDOW ELL PAGEANT 


Memorial Association Sponsor for 
Unique Festival to Be Held 
This Month in Peterborough 


Mrs. Edward MacDowell, widow of the 
American composer, announces the details 
of this year’s Musical and Dramatic Fes- 
tival to be given by the Edward Mac- 
Dowell Memorial Association on the 
pageant stage in Peterborough, N. H., on 
August 22, 23, 24 and 25. The Boston 
Festival Orchestra and the Peterborough 
MacDowell Choral Club will be under the 
direction of E. G. Hood, of Nashua, dur- 
ing the Festival. 

The: soloists will be Ernest Hutcheson, 
pianist; Carl Webster, ’cellist; Walter M. 
Smith, trumpeter, and the following sing- 
ers: Zelina Bartholomew, soprano, New 
York; Charles Granville, baritone, New 
York; Charles Hackett, tenor, New York; 
Anna Loew, soprano, New York; Estella 
Patterson, soprano, New York; Helen 
Pierre, contralto, New York, and Clara 
Sexton, soprano, Boston. 

The actresses will be Eleanore Wells and 
Emily Baetz, New York. Gwendolyn Val- 
entine has arranged the stage settings and 
trained the dancers for the “Court of Lor- 
raine,” 

The opening program will offer: 

Legend from Indian Suite, Op. 48, MacDowell; 
‘Aria’ Finale from Suite for trumpet and or- 
chestra, Chalmers Clifton, soloist; “‘Hiawatha’s 
Wedding Feast,’’ Coleridge-Taylor, Charles Hack 
ett, chorus and orchestra; March, Bach; ‘At the 
Court of Lorraine,” with 18th Century Dances and 
Folk Music. Dancers trained and scene staged by 


Gwendolyn Valentine; ‘1620,’ MacDowell, chorus 
and orchestra. 


The Friday afternoon concert in the 
Town Hall will include these numbers: 

Overture, Chadwick; songs with orchestra, Mac- 
Dowell, Miss Bartholomew; Tone Poem ‘‘Ophelia,”’ 
MacDowell; Concerto for Piano, D Minor, Mac 
Dowell, Mr. Hutcheson; songs by Edward Bur- 
lingame Hill and MacDoweil, Mr. Hackett; Ro- 
mance for ’Cello, MacDowell, Mr. Webster; ‘“An- 
ita’s Dance,’ Grieg. 


The Friday evening program, not yet an- 
nounced, will include operatic airs, songs, 
orchestral numbers and choruses. 

On Saturday afternoon, on the pageant 
stage, the following program will be given: 

Legend from Indian Suite, Op. 48, MacDowell; 
a one-act play, “Where the Road Ends,” by Ruth 
Sawyer; In a Haunted Forest, from Suite Op. 42, 


MacDowell; Comedy Overture, conducted by the 
composer, Henry Gilbert. 


The final program, on Sunday afternoon, 
will be as follows: 


“Seven Last Words of Christ,’’ Dubois, soloists, 
chorus and orchestra; Dirge from Indian Suite, 
Op. 48, MacDowell; “With Verdure Clad” (‘Cre- 
ation”), Haydn, Miss Bartholomew; “In Native 
Worth” (‘Creation’), Haydn, Mr. Hackett; Largo 
from Handel’s Xerxes’; other arias by Miss Sex 
ton, Miss Loew, Miss Pierre and Mr. Granville; 
Gounod’s “Gallia,’’ Miss Patterson, chorus and 
orchestra. 


Three-Year Scholarships at Peabody 
Conservatory 


BALTIMORE, Aug. 5.—Harold Randolph, 
director of the Peabody Conservatory of 
Music, announces free scholarships open 
for competition this season at the conserva- 
tory in piano, organ, violin and vocal. Each 
of these scholarshins is conferred for a 
term of three years after an examination 
before the faculty which will be held at the 
conservatory on September 30. The ap- 
plicants must be American by birth or the 
children of naturalized parents. Those at 
present holding three-year scholarships are 
Agnes Wirt Hall, Esther Cutchin, Madeline 
Heyder, piano; Alice Carpenter, Margaret 
P. Ingle, organ; Emily Diver, John C 
Thomas, S. Taylor Scott, vocal, and Samuel 
Korman, violin. W. J. R. 


Horatio Connell at Jamestown 


JAMEsTOWN, R. I., Aug. 5.—A large audi- 
ence, comprising the Summer colony at 
Jamestown, gathered at the Casino last 
Thursday evening to listen to a recital by 
Horatio Connell, the baritone. The audi- 
ence’s appreciation was attested by the 
hearty applause that followed each number 
and Mr. Connell generously responded to 
several encores. Mr. Connell left here for 
Bar Harbor, Me., to fill private engage- 
ments and on August 10 will give a recital 
at the Building of Fine Arts there. 





Gala Week for Trouville 


TROUVILLE, FRANCE, Aug. 3.—Opera sing- 
ers and the Russian dancers are to help 
make memorable the week of the Grand 
Prix. Titta Ruffo, Chalapine and Smir- 
noff are the leading opera singers who 
will participate. 
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THREE SPRING FESTIVALS FOR BERLIN 





One of Them, in 1913, to Be Devoted Largely to Bruckner, the 
Others to Beethoven and Operatic Artists—-Nurnberg’s Great 


Festival—Wagner in Norway 


European Bureau of Musical America, 
Berlin, Goltzstrasse 24, 
July 25, 1912. 


ERLIN is to be the scene of no less 
than three important music festivals 
during the Spring and Summer of 1913 
The Emil Gutmann Concert Agency an- 
nounces a series of festival performances 
in April which will be devoted to the com- 
positions of Anton Bruckner and one other 
composer not yet announced. The conduc- 
tors engaged for the Gutmann series are 
Arthur Nikisch. Dr. Loewe, of Vienna, a 
pupil of Bruckner, and, very probably, Oscar 
Fried, though Fried’s engagement has not 
yet been definitely arranged. 

The firm of Hermann Wolf, which is the 
backer of the second series, has chosen the 
beaten path. Its concerts will consist ex- 
clusively of works of Beethoven. The third 
festival will be under the protecting wing 
of the Royal Opera, and vocal artists of 
international repute are said to have been 
engaged for the event, which will take 
place between the first and fifteenth of 
June, 1913. 

Nurnberg has long been making prepa- 
rations for the great song festival which 
begins July 27. After preparing for the 
accommodation of some 16,000 of the sing- 
ing fraternity the managers of the festival 
have continued to receive word from one 
society after another not only in Germany 
but all over the Continent and America, 
stating an intention of participating. And 
now the Nirnbergers are face to face with 
the formidable problem of housing 40,000 
singers, not to mention a large number of 
other guests. They have solved this prob- 
lem, with the aid of the regular army, by 
the conversion of school houses and gym- 
nasiums into sleeping apartments. 

Out of this horde of singers there are 
members of the fraternity from nearly 
every province in Germany, Austria, Rou- 
mania, Bohemia and the Russian-German 
provinces in the east. America will be 
represented by more than 650 voices. 

Elaborate street decorations have not 
been spared to make the city attractive, and 
the buxom daughters of Niirnberg, none the 
less important as decorative features, may 
be expected to do their share in entertain- 
ing the visitors. 

The citizens have placed a guarantee fund 
of more than $70,000 for the reception of 
this singing multitude. The conductors will 
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be Wilhelm Foerstler, of Stuttgart; Wohl- 
gemuet, Leipsic; Felix Schmidt, Berlin; 
Hans Schneider, Prague; Hirsh, Nurnberg; 
and Paul Meyer, Olbersleben-Wurzburg ; 
the soloists: Gertrude Foerstel, Vienna; Al- 
fred Kase, Leipsic; Otto Wolf, Munich, 
and Wilhelm Fenton, Mannheim. 

The Berlin music critic, Dr. Leopold 
Schmidt, has utilized music: from several 
of the less known operettas of Offenbach 
for a comic opera, “The Return of Odys- 
seus,” after a text by Messrs. Ettlinger 
and Motz. The operetta will be produced 
at the Kiinstler Theater in Munich. 


Leipsic’s Beethoven Bust 


Klingler’s Beethoven bust has finally 
passed into the possession of the city ot 
Leipsic. The bust has been on exhibition 
for several months, but the public had 
shown decided reluctance in paying the fee 
of twenty-five cents for the privilege of 
viewing the work. As a result the Klingler 
fund remained practically stationary until 
the generosity of wealthy Leipsic art pat- 
rons was appealed to. The response was 
prompt enough, and the bust may now be 
seen free at the Art Museum. 

The Emil Gutmann Concert Agency an- 
nounces that Michael von Zadora, the 
Polish pianist, has been appointed professor 
of the Meisterschule for pianoforte play- 
ing by the Musikalische Gesellschaft in 
Lemberg, Poland. 

An indignant Norwegian, Herr Schmidt, 
protests that his native land has not been 
so devoid of appreciation of Wagner as 
certain writers in the German papers have 
assumed. This champion of Wagner in 
Norway affirms that the first performance 
of “Lohengrin” was given twenty-seven 
years ago in the Tivoli Theater in Christi- 
ania, and that parts of the opera (also the 
second act of “The Flying Dutchman”) 
had been heard as early as 1881 on the 
same stage. “Tannhauser” was introduced 
to Norway in 1876 in the old Christiania 
Theater. After the tenth performance the 
theater was burned to the ground and the 
opera has not been produced since in Nor- 
way. Every seat in the National Theater 
was sold in advance last December on the 
occasion of the “Lohengrin” performances, 
and the results were most gratifying both 
from the artistic and financial standpoint. 


Halle’s Wealth of Music 


A city of 175,000 which can boast of two 
permanent orchestras, a military band, more 
than forty singing societies (which perform 
such works as Liszt’s “Christus,” Corne- 
lius’s “Barber of Bagdad,” Schumann’s 
“Requiem for Mignon”) and which has 
guest performances of visiting orchestras 
and various chamber-music organizations, 
might serve as a model for many of our 
larger American towns. And yet Halle 
is only one of the smaller German cities 
to have organized its musical resources with 
this thoroughness. Among the conductors 
and soloists who appeared in Halle last 
season were Felix Weingartner, Teresa 
Carrefio, Severin Eisenberger and Kam- 
mersanger Felix Senius. 

That energetic musical idealist and con- 
ductor, Oscar Fried, will direct a number 
of orchestra concerts in Berlin next sea- 
son. Among other works his programs 
will include Mahler’s Ninth Symphony, the 
same composer’s “Song of the Earth,” 
Frederic Delius’s “Dance of Life,” Schén- 
berg’s “Songs of Gurro,” Alfred Casella’s 
“Italy” and Reznicek’s “Schlemihl.” No 
conductor of to-day is a more strenuous 
advocate of the modern school of com- 
position than Fried. Herr Fried resigned 
his post with the Gesellschaft der Musik- 
freunde a short time ago because of its 
refusal to consent to the performance of 
certain modern works suggested by him. 

The program of the Wiesbaden Brahms 
Festival was given again in Cologne last 
week under the direction of Fritz Stein- 
bach. The Harrison sisters’ playing of 
Brahms’s double concerto in Cologne has 
gained them not only many admirers but 
many further engagements for the Sum- 


mer. The Harrison sisters undoubtedly 
have a great future before them. 

The noted bass-baritone, Arthur Van 
Eweyk, has transferred his studios to No. 
45 Martin Luther street, Berlin-Schoneberg. 

O. P. Jacos. 


SIX NEW WORKS ON 
METROPOLITAN LIST 


“Tales of Hoffmann” and ‘ Hu- 
guenots”’ Among Revivals— Get- 
ting the Scenery Ready 


The stage of the Metropolitan Opera 
House is again one vast workshop, where 
Edward Siedle and his assistants are put- 
ting the scenery of the répertoire pieces into 
shape and mounting the scenery for the new 
productions as fast as it comes from 
abroad. The engagement of Frieda Hem- 
pel, the German _ coloratura - soprano, 
will have a great effect upon the répertoire, 
says the New York Times in a resumé of 
the plans announced for the approaching 
season. She will appear on the opening 
night of the season as the Queen of the 


Night in the revival of “The Magic Flute.” 
The cast of Mozart’s opera will further in- 
clude Rudolph Berger, the new tenor, as 
Tamino; Mme. Gadski as Pamina, and Mr. 
Amato as Papageno. 

Since the departure of Mme. Sembrich 
the Metropolitan Opera House has not reg- 
ularly retained the services of a coloratura 
soprano, although Mme. Tetrazzini and 
others have occasionally sung there. As-a 
result most of the operas which contain 
roles for these songbirds have dropped out 
of the répertoire. Two works besides “The 
Magic Flute” are to be revived, with Frieda 
Hempel in mind. These are “The Hugue- 
nots,” in which she will, of course, sing the 
role of the Queen. It is probable that Miss 
Destinn and Mr: Caruso will add luster to 
this cast. 

The Metropolitan Company is also to 
produce, for the first time in its history, 
“Les Contes d’Hoffmann,” and there 1s 
nothing more likely than that Frieda Hem- 
pel will sing the role of the Doll, Olympia. 
“Romeo et Juliette” is another opera which 
may again find a place in the répertoire, 
and “Rigoletto,” “Lucia” and “Traviata” 
may be expected there as a matter of 
course, especially as Mme. Tetrazzini is 
again to appear at this theater for a few 
performances. 

Three novelties are to be expected. The 
first of these will undoubtedly be “Boris 
Godounow,” as this Russian opera by 
Moussorgsky was ready for production at 
the end of last season, but was crowded 
out by the rehearsals of “Mona.” The 
scenery has been painted according to the 
recent Russian impressionistic standards, 
and is very different from any other scen- 
ery which has been viewed at the Metro- 
politan. Adamo Didur will sing the princi- 
pal role in this opera. 

Next may be expected the opera of Wal- 
ter Damrosch and W. J. Henderson, ‘“‘Cy- 
rano de Bergerac,” in English, and for the 
first time on any stage. The principal 
roles of Cyrano and Roxane in this piece 
have been allotted to Pasquale Amato and 
Emmy Destinn. 

The third novelty of the season, also for 
the first time on any stage, will be Gior- 
dano’s newest opera, “Madame Sans- 
Géne.” In this Geraldine Farrar will 
enact the role of the washerwoman who 
becomes a duchess, and Messrs. Amato 
and Caruso will have the other important 
parts in the piece. 

Besides Frieda Hempel there are other 
new singers to add interest to the season. 
One is the Spanish soprano, Lucrezia Bori, 
who may best be described by stating that 
her répertoire is very much like that of 
Geraldine Farrar. She is also said to be 
very beautiful. Carl Braun, a German 
bass; Jacques Urlus, and Rudolph Berger, 
German tenors, are other important addi- 
tions to the company, which will be fur- 
ther augmented by the engagement of a 
new conductor. 








“MESSIAH” STIRS 
COLUMBIA HEARERS 


Noted Artists with Hall Chorus 
in Performance at Summer 
School 


Walter Henry Hall opened his customary 
pair of Summer choral concerts at Colum- 
bia University, New York, on Tuesday eve- 
ning with a performance of “The Messiah,” 
the solists being Marie Stoddard, soprano; 
Mildred Potter, contralto; Lambert Mur- 
phy, tenor, and Clifford Cairns, bass. The 
festival chorus of 200, from the Summer 
classes, was supported by an orchestra, 
with F. Lorenz Smith as concertmaster, and 
David McKay Williams at the St. Paul’s 
Chapel organ. The audience entirely filled 
the chapel and almost as many more people 
occupied the seats arranged for the over- 
flow on the University campus. 

Before taking up the conductor’s baton, 
Mr. Hall requested the audience to refrain 
from applause on account of the sacred 
nature of the edifice. The observance of 
this rule made still more impressive a per- 
formance of the Handel work which was 
marked by many excellences. Mr. Hall had 


his forces in splendid command through- 
out, and the choral numbers were inter- 
preted with a fine regard for light and 
shade, as well as with an inspiring com- 
mand of the dynamics of the Handelian 
choruses. Notably effective was the pres- 
entation the chorus of “For unto us a 
child is born,” while the “Hallelujah Cho- 
rus” was performed with an intensity of 
spiritual feeling which left a most pro- 
found impression upon the audience. Mr. 
Hall also gained satisfactory results with 
the orchestra, the “Pastoral” Symphony in 
particular receiving a highly poetic reading. 

Mr. Hall was most fortunate in his 
choice of soloists, and the individual num- 
bers of the oratorio were delivered by the 
various artists with confidence resulting 
from a thorough grasp of the essentials of 
oratorio singing. Mr. Murphy’s long chain 
of successful appearances in this field 
brought excellent results in the delivery of 
his lines. The young tenor’s opening reci- 
tative and air, “Every valley shall be ex- 
alted,” set a high standard of vocal attain- 
ment for the remainder »f the perform- 
ance. Another splendid performance by 
Mr. Murphy was his sympathetic reading of 
“Behold and see if there be any sorrow,” 
while he fully met the requirements of 
“Thou shalt break them.” 

Miss Potter added to her many strong 
oratorio performances by the nobility with 
which she sang the various contralto num- 
bers. “O thou that tellest good tidings” 
was especially striking in the inspirationa’ 
power with which it was invested by the 
contralto. For sheer tonal beauty Miss 
Potter’s singing of her portion of “He 
shall feed his flock” was remarkable. The 
pathos of “He was despised” was poig- 
nantly depicted by the popular contralto. 

A high place among American oratorio 
bassos was won by Mr. Cairns in his reci- 
tative and air, “But who may abide,” which 
he delivered with rare distinction. Most 
satisfying was his performance of “Why do 
the nations?” which was presented with 
virile power and a technic which was equal 
to the vocal demands of the aria. 

Praiseworthy singing was contributed by 
Miss Stoddard, in the brilliant “Rejoice 
greatly,” in which she displayed a voice 
of considerable flexibility and beauty. Her 
vocal gifts were most happily employed 
in “I know that my redeemer liveth,” which 
was one of the delights of the evening, with 
Miss Stoddard’s excellent interpretation. 








The short Spring engagement of the 
Monte Carlo Opera Company at the Paris 
Opéra, with Caruso, Chaliapine, Titta 
Ruffo and Carmen Mélis as special stars, 
left a deficit of $100,000 for the Prince of 
Monaco to meet. 
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“ORGAN MUSIC IN AMERICA” 





By Dr. WILLIAM C. CARL 


Written for and read at the Convention of the National Association of Organists 
this week at Ocean Grove, N. J. 








T is highly gratifying to lovers of organ 

music to note the increasing demand for 
organ recitals and a higher grade of music 
not only in the large cities but also in 
many of the smaller towns throughout the 
¢éountry. The demand for programs which 
shall embrace the best music written for 
the instrument is everywhere apparent. 
While Bach always has, so does he still 
hold first place, and his works, without 
doubt, are becoming better appreciated by 
our audiences than they were a score of 


years ago. 

Recitals devoted to single composers, such 
as Bach, Handel, Mendelssohn, Guilmant, 
Widor, etc., have been more numerous 
during the past season and several Ameri- 
can composers have as well been similarly 
honored. Historical recitals have been 
played in several instances, and this argues 
well for the advance in musical taste from 
an educational standpoint. 

With the modern organ of to-day and its 
unlimited resources and- appliances it is 
possible to bring forward many works 
which a few years ago were beyond the 
reach of the performer. With a uniform 
system of organ building, which I trust 
will soon become a fact, and which IF hope 
will be considered at the convention of 
the National Association of Organists, it 
will mean the greatest of all achievements. 
Then, and only then, organists will not 
be dependent on the organ over which they 
preside regularly. The building of concert 
organs is on the increase, while the num- 
ber already placed in private residences is 
very large. Hotels and theaters are mak- 
ing them a necessary adjunct to their usual 
musical equipment, and in several instances 
they have already replaced the orchestras. 
This will materially help to popularize the 
instrument. 

New York, Pittsburgh, Allegheny and At- 
lanta are among those that have city or- 
ganists, while Buffalo each year gives a 
series extending to May played by visiting 
organists. The services of the concert or- 
ganist are in large demand, and becoming 
more so each year. During the past season 
sixty recitals were played at the College 
of the City of New York and the attend- 
ance aggregated seventy-five thousand. 

The fifth series arranged by the Ameri- 
can Guild of Organists numbered thirty- 
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seven recitals played in New York and sub- 
urbs. At the Old First Presbyterian 
Church, Fifth avenue and Twelfth street, 
twenty-seven recitals were played up to 
July 1, and the series is to continue with- 
out interruption, the object being to provide 
the best in organ music one night each week 
throughout the year. 

An extended series was also played at 
Trinity Church, Broadway and Wall street. 
Other series included those given in Co- 


Dr. William C. Carl 


lumbia University, Union Theological Sem- 
inary, Scottish Rite Hall, Cathedral of St. 
John the Divine, St. Bartholomew’s, St. 
Luke’s, Broadway Tabernacle, Holy Com- 
munion and the Church of the Divine Pa- 
ternity. 

In addition to New York, nearly every 
large city, including Boston, Chicago, Phila- 
delphia, Cleveland, Kansas City, Topeka 
and San Francisco, has its series of organ 
recitals, while many of the smaller cities 
and towns provide their share. Short re- 
citals either to precede or follow the church 
service are becoming popular and much in 
vogue, while musical services are now an 
established fact. 

It is safe to assume that in no country 
in the world does the organ and organ 
music play so important a part as in the 
United States to-day. One does not have 
to travel far in other countries to realize 
this important fact. During the musical 
season five to seven recitals are frequently 
given in a single week in New York alone, 
while Paris, London and Berlin give one, 
or none at all. This speaks for itself and 
demonstrates the great advance made in the 
musical progress of our country, which is 
bound to continue until we will be without 
question the musical center of the world. 





Leps’s Orchestra in New Composition by 
Mrs. Hecksher 


The latest composition by Mrs. Celeste 
D. Hecksher, whose songs have appeared 
on the programs of many artists and whose 
orchestral works have been frequently 
played by the best organizations, is the 
“Jota Aragonaise,” which was_ recently 
given its initial performance at Willow 
Grove by the orchestra under the direction 
of Wassili Leps. The work was well re- 
ceived and proved to be a most grateful 
orchestral number. It consists of a slow 
melody followed by a brilliant Spanish 
dance, a return of the slow melody and a 
vigorous coda. It is characterized by mel- 
odic freshness and clever instrumentation 
and while there is no strain after bizarre 
effects the work is harmonically and 
rhythmically interesting. 





Singing a Fire to Sleep 
[From the New York Times] 
WHEN Charles Kellogg ‘of San Fran- 


cisco announced that he could sing 
a fire out there was scoffing among the un- 
believers. They had heard of this man be- 
fore and knew he had done remarkable 
things. They knew he could imitate any 
bird he admired in the woodland; that he 
had been able to procure wonderful pic- 
tures of wild animals through the Sierra 
Mountains, because he made them com- 
pletely unafraid by his singing; they knew 
that serpents had absolutely no terrors for 
him. But a fire, they argued, “has no life, 





no mind, therefore it cannot be hypnotized, 
tamed or lulled.” 

Nevertheless, fires are being “sung out” 
under test conditions. 

Fire, says Mr. Kellogg, who denies all 
wizardry, is vibration; and just as it has 
been shown in the laboratory that one 
vibration may annul, control, silence 
another, so the proper one will still the 
vibration of fire, and, when the vibration 
is stilled the fire is out. 

Mr. Kellogg makes no claim that any hu- 
man voice can sing to quietude the vibra- 
tions of a conflagration. The extinguish- 
ing vibration must be of volume commen- 
surate with those to be controlled, but he 


does maintain that the fire-fighting opera- - 


tion in the future will be based upon these 
principles. According to this theory one 
may live to see giant tuning forks or mu- 
sical instruments taking the place of the 
fire engines. 





Neglected French Opera at the Metro- 
politan 
[From New York Evening Post] 


It will be easy sailing for Umberto Gior- 
dano if his opera, “Madame Sans Géne,” 
is produced at our Metropolitan next season 
with a list of singers including Caruso, Far- 
rar and Amato. With such a cast any 
opera, however poor, could be floated for a 
time. Giordano is not a great composer, 
but he is an Italian, and he is lucky. 
All Italian composers are _ thus _ fa- 
vored at the Metropolitan. So are the Ger- 
man composers. The French are not. No 
great French singers are engaged at the 
Metropolitan, and French operas are given 
with inferior casts and conductors, - for 
no other reason, apparently, than because 
two gentlemen from Milano do not, per- 
sonally, like French opera. How much 
longer will the directors of the Metropoli- 
tan and the New York public tolerate this 
state of affairs? 





Lawrason Studio Reopens 

Arthur L. Lawrason, the popular New 
York teacher of singing has reopened his 
studio at No. 322 West Fifty-seventh 
street and is again busy with a large class 
of singers. Mr. Lawrason has had signal 
success as an instructor and many gradu- 
ates from his studio are to-day filling im- 
portant engagements in the operatic and 
concert fields. Regina. Vicarino, the noted 
coloratura soprano, who has been winning 
triumphs in Mexico and Cuba, and who is 
to be one of the leading singers in the 
Sigaldi season in Mexico City this season, 
is a product of the Lawrason studios, 
Others who have made names for them- 
selves after studying with Mr. Lawrason 
are Sallie Fisher, Louise Gunning and Lina 
Abarbannel, all of light opera fame. 
Clayton Robbins Studying Répertoire in 

New Hampshire 





Clayton Robbins, the young American 
baritone, is enoying a vacation at Fabyans, 
N. H., where he is working on his réper- 
toire for next season with the Hans Kro- 
nold Concert Company. For recreation 
Mr. Robbins depends mainly upon golf, 
and he is one of the prominent entries in 
the tournament held this week. 


Dr. Marafioti Welcomed in London 


Dr. P. M. Marafioti, the throat special- 
ist of the Metropolitan Opera House, ar- 
rived in London last week on his trip to 
Italy. Dr. Marafioti received an enthusias- 
tic welcome by the artists of Covent Gar- 
den and Emmy Destinn, the soprano, gave 
a reception and luncheon in his honor at 
which all the other artists were present. 


AGNES KIMBALL’S SUMMER 


Soloist at Ocean Grove and Narragan- 
sett Pier—Her Many Activities 


Agnes Kimball, soprano of the Frank 
Croxton Quartet, who, besides her tours 
last season with that organization, did 
much concert work in recital and oratorio, 
has been singing this Summer at such 
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Agnes Kimball, Soprano of the Frank 
Croxton Quartet, Entering the Victor 
Recording Rooms 


places as Ocean Grove, where she was so- 
loist at one of the artists’ concerts, and at 
Narragansett Pier, where she appeared un- 
der the direction of Jules Jordan. 

During her residence in°’New York Mrs. 
Kimball, originally one of the _ highest 
priced church soloists in Pittsburgh, has 
filled the solo soprano position at Brick 
Presbyterian Church, and has toured with 
the Victor Herbert Orchestra twice, be- 
sides her work with the Croxton Quartet 
which will tour again this season. She has 
also made exceptional records with the 
quartet and alone for the Victor Talking 
Machine Company. As soloist Mrs. Kim- 
ball has appeared with most of the best 
Organizations in the country and will have 
many engagements this season under Marc 
Lagen. 





Mme. Hudson-Alexander Engaged for 
“Ruth” at Worcester Festival 


Mme. Caroline Hudson-Alexander will 
sing the leading soprano réle in Schumann’s 
“Ruth” at the Worcester Festival this Fall. 
Mme. Hudson-Alexander has been spending 
several weeks in Louisville, Ky., where two 
large receptions have been given in her 
honor. 





Sousa to Play at the Water Gap 


DELAWARE WATER Gap, Pa., Aug. 4.— 
John Philip Sousa and his band, accom- 
panied by well-known soloists, will appear 
at the Castle Inn Music Hall on August 20. 
Virginia Root will appear with him as so- 
prano, Nicoline Zedeler as violinist and 
Herbert L. Clarke as cornetist. 





Felice Lyne will fill concert engagements 
in England during the rest of the Sum- 
mer and the Autumn. 








VERDI’S LAST DAYS FAR FROM HAPPY 








[From the New York Press] 
Tlife’s genius 
achieved more than in the case of 
Verdi. Yet the veteran composer’s last 
days were far from happy, as certain let- 
ters published by Michele Scherillo in 
Nuova Antologia bear witness. To the 
Countess Negroni-Prato, who had asked 
him to write a symphonic poem, he wrote 
on June 8, 1895: “Either you were joking 
or have forgotten my approaching eighty- 
second birthday! A little bagatelle, 
you say: A symphonic poem? At 
my age one does not undertake a work of 
such proportions unless one has an exces- 
sive amount of vanity. I was never vain, 
not even in my youth—only proud. Now 
I am neither one nor the other. It is 
hardly worth while.” 

After the death of his wife in Novem- 
ber, 1897, Verdi wrote a letter dated July 
23, 1898, to the same woman. “Life is suf- 
fering!” it reads in part. “When you are 
young ignorance of life, movement, dis- 
traction, excesses, seal up your eyes. Now 
that we know life we realz- its sadness, 


sunset seldom has 


and suffering overpowers and crushes us. 
What can we do? Nothing—nothing but 
live on sick and hopeless until * * *” 
Again, on April 25, 1900, he wrote to the 
Countess: “You ask me for news of my- 
self? Well, I have not changed; I am not 
well. My legs are of little use; my eyes 
do not see; my mind is going to ruin; 
and so life is extremely hard! Oh! if I 
could only work. Oh! if I had good eyes 
at least and good legs! I would walk 
and read all day long and would feel happy 
despite my eighty-seven years! Never 
should I have thought that the day would 
come when two good legs would seem to 
me the highest goal of happiness.” Eight 
months later, recalling the loss of his own 
wife, he wrote to another old friend: “To- 
morrow, November 14, is a fatal day for 
me, as it is also for you, who were robbed 
of your sweet companion. But you have 
solicitous and affectionate children. I am 
alone and sad, sad, sad!” In his last letter, 
written in the early part of January, 1901, 
the great composer says: “Everything tires 
me. I do not live; I vegetate. What is 
there left for me to do in this world?” 
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H. Alexander Matthews, the Philadel- 
phia composer and organist, is spending the 
Summer at Bailey Island, Me. 

* * * 

J. Whitney Hubner, former director of 
the Atlanta, Ga., Philharmonic Orchestra, 
has purchased a piano and sheet music 
store and will in future devote his talents 
to business. 

+ * x 

Mrs. Elfrida Heller Weinstein, a Port- 
land, Ore., vocalist, is singing successfully 
in Breslau, Germany. By the advice of 
Mme. Schumann-Heink she recently went to 
Germany for operatic study. 

* * * 

The Northwestern Band Association, 
composed of bands in various cities of 
Wisconsin, held a convention in Hartford, 
August 3 and 4. A monster parade was 
the feature on Saturday and a band con- 
cert was given on Sunday afternoon. 

ee *@ 

Mr. and Mrs. Hollis Edison Davenney 
left Pittsburgh last week for a vacation in 
Michigan, where they will remain for the 
next two months. James Stephen Martin, 
director of the Pittsburgh Male Chorus, 
and his family are also on vacation. 

* * x 

The engagement of Bertha M. Harwood 
to Mr. Arrowood, both of Atlanta, Ga., has 
been anounced. Miss Harwood was the 
organizer and for many years president of 
the Atlanta Musical Association. Mr. Ar- 
rowood is on the governing board of the 
same musical association. 

x * 

Mme. Schiller-Nieper, soprano, of Ber- 
lin, and Evelyn Tyson, pianist, appeared 
recently at Atlantic City in a recital for 
charity. A conspicuous number on the pro- 
gram was a reading based on Beethoven’s 
“Moonlight” Sonata, with the piano accom- 
paniment played by Miss Tyson. 

* * * 

Jessie Louise Armstrong, organist and 
choir director of Brantly Baptist Church, 
Baltimore, will spend August at various re- 
sorts in Maryland and Virginia. A portion 
of her time will be devoted to composing 
and arranging programs for next season’s 
musical services of the choir. 

* * * 


At the dedication of the new hall of the 
Harugari Singing Society, New Haven, 
Conn., on September 1 and 2, the musical 
programs will include several numbers by 
various singing societies of the State as 
well as the Junger Mannerchor, of Phila- 
delphia, which won the Kaiser Prize in the 
Philadelphia Sangerfest. 

* * * 


A crusade has been started in Milwaukee 
against vulgar song titles with “double 
meanings.” That the titles of many popular 
pieces are too suggestive is the complaint 
which has been made to music dealers in 


that city, and in response to this public 
sentiment many dealers have agreed to 
withdraw the objectionable pieces. 
* * x 
Gertrude H. Marchant, a young Hart- 
ford, Conn., soprano, sang in a recent mu- 
sicale at the Short Beach bungalow of Ella 
Wheeler- Wilcox, the poet. One of her 
most effective numbers was “Thou Art So 
Like a Flower.” Other appearances of the 
young singer include a recital at Poland 
Springs, Me. 
*x* * x 
Alberto Sorrentino, the tenor, appeared 
as the special feature in a recent musicale 
at the Milford, Conn., cottage of Dr. Ed- 
win F. Bowers. Mr. Sorrentino sang a 
number of operatic selections, including 
“Salve dimora,” from “Faust,” “Celeste 
Aida” and arias from “Bohéme” and “Me- 
fistofele.” 
k ok x 
Atlantic City has heard recently in con- 
certs at the Steel Pier Signor Samolli, 
tenor, with the Martini Symphony Orches- 
tra, Ettore Martini, director. The tenor 
anneared in duets with Edith Helena, so- 
prano, who was recently with the Aborn 
English Grand Opera Company. The con- 
certs attracted an attendance of 10,000 on 
Sunday evenings. 
xk ok x 
The Arion Society of Bridgeport, Conn., 
recently celebrated its winning of the first 
prize in the second class at the Connecticut 
State Sangerfest at New Haven. As a 
mark of appreciation for the work of the 
musical director, F. K. G. Weber, he was 
presented with a gold-headed cane. A fea- 
ture of the evening’s program was the sing- 
ing of the prize song by the chorus. 
* *k x 
The First Presbyterian Church, of Pueb- 
lo, Col., was filled to hear part of Mendels- 
sohn’s “Elijah” sung on July 28. There 
were two choruses, directed by Mrs. Van 
Arsdale, organist, with solos by Elizabeth 
Kellogg, M. Frances Harris, James Veasey 
and Harold Foster and with annotations 
and a musical address on “Elijah” by the 
Rev. .F. Holloway. 
x ok x 
Myron A. Bickford gave the fourth of 
his recitals at Chautauqua, N. Y., on Au- 
gust 2 with the assistance of Lynn B. Dana, 
accompanist; E. Marie Summers, reader, 
and Miss Colquit, soprano. Among Mr. 
Bickford’s numbers were the Tschaikowsky 
Andante Cantabile, presented as a mandolin 
solo. Miss Colquit contributed Neidlinger’s 
“Enchantment.” 
wk * + 


The first of a series of entertainments at 
the studio of M. Annie Bostwick, Short 
Beach, Conn., was given on July 31 by 
Mme. Tealdi, of New Haven. Among 
those taking part were Dr. George A. Law- 
ton, tenor; Carl A. Mears, baritone; Fran- 
cis I. Ellis, bass;; Carolyn Schaefer, lyric 
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soprano; Florence Phelps, reader, and Ar- 
vin B. Hall, pianist. 
* * * 

Edward R. Hawley, formerly in charge 
of the music in the State normal school at 
California, Pa. has been appointed in- 
structor of music in the public schools of 
New Haven, Conn.. Before he went to 
California Mr. Hawley was for seven years 
in charge of music in the Ansonia, Conn., 
schools, He was formerly a student in the 
music department of Yale University. 

7 


Vocal pupils of Mme. Julia Aramenti 
united with the piano pupils of Milton Sey- 
mour in a recent recital at the Seattle 
Press Club. Among those appearing were 
Edith Cohen, Helene Berthinier and Lottie 
Alleman. The program included the Alle- 
gro “Appassionata,” from the Mendelssohn 
D Minor Piano Concerto, played by. the 
Misses Cohen and Berthinier, and a group 
of “Rose” songs by Miss Alleman. 

* - © 


Atlanta artists who have been entertain- 
ing large audiences in important near-by 
towns of Georgia and in Alabama have in- 
cluded Kurt Mueller, pianist; George 
Linder, violinist; Margherita Carter, so- 
prano; Ruby Rogers, pianist, and Gould 
Chapman, violinist. Miss Carter, who is 
still in her teens, has made several appear- 
ances in public in Georgia and other States, 
and has adopted singing as her profession 
with the operatic stage her ultimate goal. 

*k ok * 


The Lake Avenue Choir of Pueblo, Col., 
gave a concert on July 28 with two quar- 
tets, Clara and Carrie Acuff, Jane Thomas 
and Mabel Elliott, and Maxwell Morris, 
Archibald Morris, Frank Hanley and Wil- 
bur Russell. There were also two pianists, 
Verne Yingst, who played Liszt’s Thir- 
teenth Rhapsody, and Helen Rainey, who 
offered Gottschalk’s “The Dying Poet.” 
Sara Green and Edyth Shoemaker assisted 
as readers, 

x ok 

Mrs. Ralph C. Walker, recently enter- 
tained several musical guests at her Port- 
land, Ore., home. Among those present 
were Mrs. Kathleen Lawler Belcher, Mrs. 
Elizabeth Harwas Sullivan, Mrs. Nancy 
3eals Van Dyke, Mrs. Herman Bohlman, 
Mrs. John Sifton, Mrs. H. Hepner, Mrs. 
ae Harrison of San Francisco and Mrs. 

D. Wood of Chicago. Several of Mrs. 
Walker's latest compositions were presented 
in the musical program. 

x ok * 


One of the interesting musical events at 
Chautauqua, N. Y., was the concert on July 
31 by the Chautauqua Band, under the di- 
rection of Henry B. Vincent, the soloists 
for July, and the Mandolin Orchestra, con- 
ducted by Myron A. Bickford. William H. 
Pagdin won great applause with “When I 
Gaze on a Rose,” by Trotére, and “Sally in 
Our Alley.” Harriet Bawden sang Hen- 
schel’s “Spring” and Edmund A. Jahn de- 
livered “Vision Fugitive,” from “Héro- 
diade.” 

* - 8 

T. Dillwyn Thomas, associated with the 
Scott School of Music and director of 
music of the First Baptist Church, of Pueb- 
lo, Col., recently gave lecture recitals there, 
assisted by a chorus of forty, with f. M. 
Jolly, Charles R. Wilson and Genevieve 
Tripp as soloists. His subjects were: 
“Sound and Music,” “What the Anthem 
Should Be,” “The Power of Music” and 
“Some Famous Hymns.” Mr. Thomas as- 
sumed a new position, August I, as Dean 
of Music in the Ohio Northern University. 

* * * 


Mrs. Carl Wildeboor, of the Killin- 
Keough College of Music, Pueblo, Col., 
gave a recital on July 30. The soprano’s 
numbers were “The Nightingale,” Macy; 
“Come Unto Him,” Handel; “A _ Rose 
Fable.” Hawley; ‘T‘he Beautiful Land of 
Nod,” Greene; “Una Voce poco fa,” 
“Barber of Seville.’ Rossini; Spinning 
Quartet, Duet, and Romanza from “Mar- 
tha,” Flotow. The latter was given in ap- 
propriate costume with the assistance of 
Nellie Clark, Helen Schnell, Raymond 
Merz and Paul Mayo. Frankie Moyer was 
the accompanist and Irene Bear played the 
piano parts in other numbers. Helen John- 
son played Sc chiitt’s Capriccioso and Laval- 
lee’s “Le P apillon.” 


Aronson Bull Moose Composer 


Cuicaco, Aug. 4.—Rudolph Aronson, the 
composer, has arrived here from New York 
to attend the Bull Moose convention. He 
is an ardent Roosevelt man ard says he 
will write the official music for band and 
orchestra for his hero. Mr. Aronson com- 
posed the campaign march for Roosevelt 
in 1904, entitled “Our President,” and that 
for Taft in 1908, entitled “The Man of the 
Hour.” 





The Saxon Government has granted the 
Jaques-Delcroze School for Rhythmic 
Gymnastics at Hellerau, near Dresden, a 
subvention of $200. 


PEABODY YEAR IN FIGURES 





Annual Report of Baltimore School 


Shows Varied Activity 


BALTIMORE, Aug. 3.—A summary of the 
report for the past season of the Peabody 
Conservatory of Music shows: 

That 1304 pupils were enrolled; 57 teach- 
ers gave instruction; 626 pupils took part 
in students’ concerts at the Conservatory; 
25 courses were given; 258 Peabody con- 
certs were given, including 15 Friday after- 
noon artist recitals; 5 chamber music con- 
certs; 18 interpretation recitals; 2 informal 
faculty recitals; 13 free Sunday organ re- 
citals; 2 opera poductions ; 2 symphony con- 
certs by students’ orchestra; 128 students’ 
concerts; 73 concerts in 35 cities under the 
management of the Concert Bureau; be- 
sides several hundred concerts given inde- 
pendently of the Conservatory by Peabody 
teachers and advanced students, in Balti- 
more and many other cities and towns. 

A complete opera school will be inau- 
gurated October 1, which will offer excep- 
tional advantages to the singer ambitious 
for an operatic career. Robert N. Hick- 
man will have charge of the dramatic de- 
partment. He was for many years under 
the management of Daniel Frohman, and 
later associated with Annie Russell and 
William Gillette and other stars. Free 
scholarships in all branches of music will 
be awarded on September 30. The exam- 
inations are competitive and the honors are 
awarded by the faculty exclusively on the 
basis of merit. 











On the occasion of his first appearance in 
London on May 9th, 1912. 


Louis Persinger 


THE AMERICAN VIOLINIST 


was favorably criticized by the London 
Press 

The London Daily Telegraph said: 

“Not since Sarasate have we heard violin 
playing more neat in the left hand or more mas- 
terly in the bow hand.’’ 

The financial success of the forthcoming 
American tour of Mr. Persinger is now assured, 
there are not many dates open, the artistic suc- 
cess seems also to be assured. 

For dates, etc., address CONCERT DIREC- 
TION M. H. HANSON, 437 Fifth Ave., 
New York. 

Or Miss Josephine Trott, 23 West Washington 
St., Colorado Springs, Colo. 
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IN THE REALM OF LIGHT OPERA 


Musicians and Managers Come to a Definite Understanding — 
“The Girl from Montmartre’? Opens in New York—Another 
Oscar Saenger Pupil Wins Distinction 


By WALTER VAUGHAN 








THE strike of the union musicians in the 

New York theaters, which for a time 
threatened to wreck the entire plans of 
the light opera and musical comedy pro- 
ducing managers for the season, is now a 
thing of the past. Representative of the 
union early last week notified A. L. Er- 
langer that a proposition made the organiza- 
tion by the managers regarding salaries and 
working conditions had been accepted. Both 
sides made concessions. 

The managers, however, did not accede 
to any of the prohibitive demands originally 
made by the union. The musicians agreed 
to more liberal conditions regarding rehear- 
sals and dropped the ruling which called 
for a minimum of twenty-five men in trav- 
eling orchestras. In future musicians play- 
ing in the New York theater orchestras will 
receive $30 a week each and $40 will be paid 
to each member of a traveling organization. 
The accepted agreement stipulates that the 
minimum for conductors shall be $60 per 
week. 

Out of the strike situation has come a 
new organization of union musicians which 
is to be permanent. It is called the Asso- 
ciated Musical Conductors of America. An- 
thony Heindle was elected president; Wil- 
liam Lorraine, first vice-president; Oscar 
Rader, second vice-president; L. Potachek, 
secretary, and Hans S. Linne, treasurer. 

* * x 


‘6 HE GIRL FROM MONTMARTRE,” 

the first musical production of the 
season, was_ successfully launched by 
Charles Frohman on Monday night of this 
week at the Criterion. The play is a farce 
with music in three acts by Georges Fey- 
deau, which under the title of “Das Mandel 
von Montmartre” had a long and _ pros- 
perous run in Berlin. Harry B. and Rob- 
ert B. Smith adapted the book for its pres- 
ent use, and the music is the original score 
of Henry Bereny, composer of “Little Boy 
Blue.” The new piece presents Richard 
Carle and Hattie Williams as co-stars for 
the first time. “The Girl from Montmartre” 
possesses a distinct advantage over most 
musical productions in that it has a real 
plot, which is original and is developed in 
such an interesting manner that it would 
undoubtedly succeed as a play without the 
music. The scenes are laid in and about 
Paris. 

x ok * 


A H. WOODS is making unusual prep- 

* arations for the coming season’s 
tour of the Franz Lehar comic opera “Gyp- 
sy Love,” which begins its season in Tren- 
ton early in October. After an engagement 
of two days in the Jersey capital a fort- 
night’s stay will be made in Philadelphia, 
where the opera was originally produced 
last October. With Phyllis Partington in 
the role of Zortka, which was formerly 
sung by Marguerite Sylva, and Arthur AI- 
bro as the Gypsy Lover, an entirely new 
production and a strong singing company, 
“Gypsy Love” is expected to be one of the 
strongest light opera organizations of the 
season. 

Mr. Woods has decided to retain the ver- 
sion presented last season, which was the 





HEAR MUSIC IN THE PINES 


Walpole Guests Applaud Program Given 
in Novel Setting 


WatcpoLe, N. H., Aug. 5.—A _ charming 

concert was given on last Saturday after- 
noon at “Music in the Pines” on the farm 
of Prof. Franklin W. Hooper, near his 
Summer residence at Walpole, N. H., by 
Laura Louise Combs, soprano; Edith Milli- 
gan King, piano, and William Grafing King, 
violin. The concert was in honor of Percy 
Mackaye the dramatist, and Mrs. Mackaye 
and the Rev. Philip S. Moxom, D. D., of 
Springfield, Mass. There were present 
about 120 guests from Cornish, Dublin, Mo- 
nadnock, Keene and Bellows Falls. The 
following was the program: 
_ “Swing Song,” Barnes, Prelude, “La Deluge,” 
Saint-Saens, Mr. King; “Aus Meinen Grossen 
Schmerzen,” Franck, ‘‘Le Baiser,” Bemberg, “Er 
Ists,’”’ Schumann, Miss Combs; ‘“Widmung,” 
Schumann-Liszt, “Spinning Song,” from “Flying 
Dutchman,” Wagner-Liszt, Mrs. King; ‘“Rain- 
bow,” Henschel, “Fairy Lullaby,’’ Mrs. Beach, 
“Tomorrow,” Henschel, Miss Combs; i 
Ries, Caprice “Viennois,” Kreisler, Mr. King; 
“Spring Song,” Weil, with violin obbligato, Miss 
Combs and Mr. King. 

“Music in the Pines” is a dense pine 
grove, in which there is a broad amphi- 





work of Harry B. and Robert B. Smith. 
While the English version, which George 
Edwardes is presenting at Daly’s Theater 
in London, is a big success and likely to be 
played in London for a long time to come 
it is not believed that it would suit Amer- 
icans. 

Mr. Woods, who has never felt satisfied 
with the verdict of New York theater- 





May Allison, Who Will Sing in “The 
Quaker Girl” Next Season 


goers, who failed to patronize the Lehar 
piece when it was presented at the Globe 
Theater last Fall, will bring it back for 
another hearing around the holidays. 
x ok x 
AY Allison, one of the talented young 
pupils of Oscar Saenger, has been en- 
gaged to sing the leading role in the Eng- 
lish musical production, “The Quaker Girl,” 
which returns to New York early in Sep- 
tember. This role is particularly well suited 
to Miss Allison, who possesses a charming 
personality, a beautiful, well-trained voice 
and decided histrionic ability. Mr. Saenger 
predicts a brilliant career for her. 
a * * 
HARLES DILLINGHAM, whose light 
opera productions during the past few 

years have attracted wide attention, due to 
their, lavish mounting, wonderful costumes 
and all-star casts, returned from Europe 
last week with the completed plans for the 
new light opera in which he will present 
Elsie Janis, Montgomery and Stone and 
Joseph Cawthorne as joint stars. The book 
is by Anne Caldwell, Lawrence McCarty, 
the lyrics by James O’Dea and music by 
Victor Herbert and is to be called “The 
Lady of the Slipper.” In addition to the 
four stars Mr. Dillingham has engaged an 
exceptionally strong cast which will include 
Lydia Loupoukowa, Allene Crater, Queenie 
Vassar, Dougas Stevenson, Eugene Revere 
and James Reaney. 


theater, where a stage has been erected with 
a large sounding-board in back of it, before 
which the musicians sing and play. The ef- 
fect is most beautiful. The audience is 
seated several hundred feet from the play- 
ers and the music seems to come from the 
pines rather than from the musicians them- 
selves 


PEABODY PRELIMINARY WORK 


Baltimore Conservatory Announces Its 
Preparatory Department Staff 


BALTIMORE, Aug. 5.—The Preparatory 
Department of the Peabody Conservatory 
of Music is an important factor in develop- 
ing the musical talents of students. It was 
formerly the rule of the conservatory to oc- 
cept only such pupils as had already reached 
a certain stage of advancement; but it 
was found that the material offered was 
in most cases so ill prepared as to re- 
quire additional time for the eradication 
of acquired faults. The Preparatory De- 
partment was created to obviate this diffi- 
culty and purils are now accepted from 
the beginning, and if capable taken through 
all the higher grades. 

This department is under the supervision 


of May Garrettson Evans. The corps of 
teachers is made up of holders of teachers’ 
certificates and diplomas, and forms a most 
efficient and capable staff. The teachers 
announced for the coming season are as 
follows: Piano, “Bertha Bassett, Annie 
Haines Carpenter, Elizabeth Coulson, Lina 
De Rosset, Laura Hearn Engler, Carlotta 
Heller, Henrietta Holthaus, Anne A. Hull, 
Nettie R. Jones, Marion C. Rous, Mabel 
Thomas, Caroline W. Turner, Susanna M. 
Warden, Frederick R. Huber; piano and 
elements of music, Ethelind Ballard; piano, 
harmony and elements of music, Virginia 
C. Blackhead; piano and sight reading, Rose 
A. Gorfine; voice, Elizabeth Albert, Louise 
Randolph; voice and English, Alan Haugh- 
ton; violin, Franz C. Bornschein; harmony 
and elements of music, Katherine E. Lucke; 
solfeggio and ear training, Lena Stiebler; 
elements of music, Eliza McC. Woods. 
Maud Randolph is class examiner; Marion 
Dorsey Evans, registrar; Bertha Leary, sec- 
retary. W.J.R. 


ITALIANS SHOUT “‘ BRAVO”’ 
AT AN OPERATIC CONCERT 


Giorgio M. Sulli and Pupils Assist Tenor 
Mauro in Appearance Before Demon- 
strative New York Audience 





G. Mauro, an Italian tenor, who has been 
appearing in opera in Cuba, gave a concert 
of operatic selections on August 3 at the 
Murray Hill Lyceum, New York, with the 
assistance of several Italian singers, along” 
with Giorgio M. Sulli, the New York vocal 
teacher, and five of his pupils. 
Irene Korman, Mrs. Margaret Penn Par- 
rish, Mme. Sidky-Bey, Mrs. Martha Lewis 


These were 


Lachmann and Carlos Worcester. 

With the exception of a few 
of Mr. Sulli’s pupils, the audience was en- 
tirely Italian, and in the point of clamor- 
ous enthusiasm it far outdistanced any 


friends 


demonstrative assemblage of Anglo-Saxon 
music lovers that ever thronged around an 
artist at the platform of New York’s Car- 
negie Hall. 
one exception composed entirely of vocal 


The program, which was with 


almost midnight, 


and the end found the auditors as ready 


with their enthusiasm as they had been 
after Mr. Mauro’s opening aria. Repeated 
shouts of “bravo” and “bis” greeted the 
ringing top notes of the tenor, as well 
as the brilliant flights of one of his as- 
sistants, a colorature soprano whose name 
was unprogrammed. Not content with 
their demonstrations during the program, 
the listeners remained at the close to ap- 
plaud an address by one of their num- 
ber, who complimented the singers with 
as much rhetorical fervor as if he had 
been making a heated campaign speech. 

Besides Mr. Mauro’s solos—an aria from 
“Andrea Chenier,” “Addio sante memorie,” 
from “Otello,” and a song sung in the 
Albanese dialect—the tenor appeared in 
ensemble numbers with some of the Sulli 
pupils, Mr. Sulli playing the accompani- 
ments in his finished style. After the sing- 
ing of a duet from “Ruy Blas” by Mr. 
Mauro and Mrs. Parrish the two singers 
led Mr. Sulli with them to share their 
numerous recalls. Another pleasing num- 
ber was a duet from “Il Guarany,” in 
which the tenor appeared with Mrs. Lach 
mann, and the close of this selection was 
the signal for another outburst of ap 
plause. As the final number of the eve- 
ning Mr. Mauro, Mrs. Parrish and Mr. 
Worcester offered a trio from Verdi's 
“T Lombardi,” in which the pure soprano 
of Mrs. Parrish was employed to the great- 
est advantage. 

Particularly interesting among the solo 
numbers by the Sulli pupils was Mr. Sulli’s 
own song, “Tutto é passato,” presented by 
Mr. Worcester with artistic discretion and 
interpretative power. This excellent basso 
also revealed the fullness of his lower reg- 
ister in a Romanza from Verdi’s “Simone 
Joccanegra,” which was greeted with much 
appreciation. One of the finest offerings 
of the long program was Mrs. Lachmann’s 
delivery of “O Patria Mia,” from “Aida,” 
in which the singer revealed much tonal 
beauty and poetic feeling. Miss Korman 
exhibited a contralto of rich, vibrant qual 
ity in an aria from “Martha” and an old 
Italian number by Rossi. The international 
nature of the program was emphasized by 
the presence of an Armenian representa- 
tive, Mme. Sidky-Bey, who sane with real 
artistry two such widely different numbers 
as Handel’s “Lascia ach’io pianga” and “La 
Zingara,” by Donizetti. The accompani- 
ments of Mr. Sulli were played with rare 
sympathy. 


music, continued until 


Van Vliet to Be St. Louis Soloist 


Sr. Louis, Aug. 5.—Announcement is 
made of the engagement of Cornelius Van 
Vliet. the Dutch ’cellist, as soloist for the 
Apollo Club concert on November 26. 





EUROPE THE NEXT 
STOP: PIANIST AND 
BARITONE DEPART 























Herma Menth, the Austrian Pianist, and 
Charles W. Clark, the American Bari- 
tone, “Snapped” as They Embarked 
for Europe 


Herma Menth, the Austrian pianist, who 
sailed for Europe two weeks ago, has ar- 
rived in Paris, where she met her former 
teacher, Moszkowski. The above snapshot 
was taken aboard ship with Charles W. 
Clark, the Chicago baritone. 


FOUR CHORUSES TO JOIN 
IN OPEN-AIR FESTIVAL 


Canobie Lake Park to Be Scene of Out- 
of-the-Ordinary New England Event 
in Early September 

NASHUA, N. H., Aug. 3. 


made for a festival of four out-of-the-or- 


Plans have been 


dinary concerts on September 7 and 8 at 
Canobie Lake Park, N. 


cieties will join 


Hl., when four so- 


forces, forming chorus 
of more than 400 voices, which will sing 
Sullivan’s “Golden Legend” and Handel's 
“Messiah.” 

Canobie Lake Park is in the center of a 
group of cities, including Lowell, Lawrence 
and Haverhill, Mass., and Manchester and 
Nashua, N. H. There is an open-air the- 
ater with a seating capacity of 3,000, with 
an overhead cover, situated in a grove of 
hemlocks. 

The societies which will take part in the 
festival are the Lowell Choral Society, 150 
voices; the Lawrence Choral Society, 100 
voices; the Nashua Oratorio Society, 100 
voices, and the Manchester Choral Society, 
125 voices. Eusebius G. Hood of Nashua, 
N. H., is the conductor of these socities, 
and it is through his efforts that this fest- 
ival has been made possible. 

Some of the most widely known oratorio 
singers have been engaged for the solo 
parts. These will be Mrs. Grace Bonner 
Williams, soprano; .lildred Potter, the 
noted contralto; Paul Althouse, tenor, of 
the Metropolitan Opera Co.; Stephen 
Townsend, baritone, and Frederic Martin, 
the popular basso. The Boston Festival 
Orchestra will play at all four concerts. 

There will be two afternoon and two 
evening concerts. “The Golden Legend” 
will be sung by the four societies on Satur- 
day evening, September 7, and “The Mes 
siah” will be given on Sunday evening, the 
8th. These two works have been sung by 
all four societies in recent months, so that 
there will not be any need for protracted re 
hearsals. This will mark the first under 
taking of the kind in this section of the 
country and it promises to become a per- 
manent affair. 


Music at Lunch Hour in Government 
Printing Office 


Wasuincton, D. C., Aug. 3.—An unusual 
musical gathering has been instituted at the 
Government Printing Office, chiefly through 
the inspiration of Benjamin Lineback. This 
event occurs during the luncheon hour. It 
has been discovered that much musical 
talent lurks in the employees of this depart 
ment, who have found these gatherings a 
pleasant diversion. Among those who have 
contributed recently are Mr. Lineback, a 
basso: Kate Ellis, soprano of the Rubin 
stein Club; Maurice Fitzgerald, tenor of 
St. Patrick’s Choir; Nelson P. Noyer, 
flutist, and Forest Grimes and Eric K. 
Schilling, pianists. Mr. Schilling has or- 
ganized the Government Printing Office 
chorus, which has done some very promis- 
ing work. W. H. 
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CHOOSING COSTANZI’S PRIZE OPERA 





Award to Be Announced in January in Time for Production During 


Season—The Busy Italian Opera 


Composers —Leoncavallo’s 


‘“‘ Zingari’’ Based on Roumanian Theme—Its Composer Invents 


a New Instrument 


Bureau of Musical America, 
6 Via Monte Savello, 
Piazza Montanara, 
Rome, July 23, 1912. 


THE committee appointed in Rome to se- 

lect a new opera by a national com- 
poser for the Costanzi will, it is expected, 
give a decision next January. The operas 
sent in are now being read by two able ex- 
perts, Maestri Falchi and Montefiore. 
They are in one or two acts, and some are 
said to show a good deal of promise. It is 
meanwhile denied that the members of the 
committee have already made up their 
minds to give the palm to a young Roman 
composer. The numerous competitors are 
assured that this is not the case, the mem- 
bers of the committee, under the direction 
of Signor Tonelli, being determined to give 
everybody a fair and impartial hearing. It 
is certain that the new opera will be pre- 
sented during the Costanzi season of 1912- 
1913, and the Romans are therefore sure 
of having their new opera, despite the sharp 
criticism which was recently published rela- 
tive to the dilatory movements of the com- 
mittee. 

An interesting article by G. Barini, in the 
current number of the Roman review, Nu- 
ova Antologta, headed “Attivita’ Musicale 
Estiva,” or “Summertime Musical Activity,” 
points out that our composers have rarely 
been so busy as during the present Summer. 
The writer mentions the works on which 
they are engaged, or which they have fin- 
ished. Most of these have already been 
touched upon in the pages of MusICcAL 
AMERICA, but it may be useful to return to 
them. First comes the activity displayed 
over the Costanzi competition which Signor 
Barini justly characterizes as admirable and 
full of hope for the future. Next, we have 
Lorenzo Sonzogno leaving the firm of 
Edoardo Sonzogno, in order to have a field 
of wider action and securing by a masterly 
stroke of business the cooperation of Pietro 


Mascagni and Gabriele D’Annunzio in 
“Parisina.” This production will be fol- 
lowed by “La rosa di Cipro,” also the work 


of the two celebrities just mentioned, and 
another Mascagni composition with Vesu- 
vius thrown in for scenic effect. Next 
come Leopoldo Franchetti, with an Oriental 
opera and an oratorio for Renzo Sonzogno; 
Iidebrando Pizzetti’s “Fedra,” libretto by 
d’Annunzio; Alberto Gasco, with a one-act 
opera; Ruggiero Leoncavallo, with a two- 


act opera, “Zingari,” for the London Hip- 
podrome, and “La Foresta mormora”; Um- 
berto Giordano, with “Madame Sans-Géne,” 
destined for New York; Riccardo Zandonai, 
with “Melenis,” intended for Milan, and 
other works by minor masters. 


Leoncavallo’s Roumanian Opera 


As regards the “Zingari,” Maestro Leon- 
cavallo recently stated that it will combine 
all the characteristics of modern technical 
music. It will be Roumanian in melody and 
scenery, the composer having studied Rou- 
manian folk songs to some purpose. He 
has; moreover, invented a new instrument 
for the orchestra. This combines the tones 
of the viota, the violin and the violoncello 
minus.some bass notes. It possesses a spe- 
cial strong and also sweet “cantino,” which 
will come out in full effect in the accom- 
paniment of the baritone’s songs in the 
first and second act of the “Zingari.” The 
composer calls this new instrument, pro- 
visionally, the “controviolino.” The opera 
has a short prelude and an intermezzo. 

The maestro is manifestly full of enthu- 
siasm over this.opera for London. His 
librettists, Enrico Cavacchioli and Gugliel- 
m Emanuel, have done their best to pre- 
seut poetic pictures of the Roumanian gvpsy 
men and maidens, but they have been a little 
loud in color, if we may judge by the speci- 
men of their work, namely, the baritone’s 
principal air, which has been. published. In 
this the baritone, Tamar, is made to say 
that he will sail over his girl’s “azure heart” 
as a leaf floats on the stream. Signor Bar- 
ini, commenting with dry humor on the 
“azure and navigable heart,” combined with 
the “controviolino,” says that the combina- 
tion forms a fine esthetic problem. 

Negotiations for the performance of 
Mascagni’s “Isabeau” at the Costanzi next 
season have been _ successfully carried 
through. Edoardo Sonzogno has agreed to 
let the “Teatral” Company, a firm which 
now manages the Costanzi, produce “Isa- 
beau” at carnival time, 1913, under the con- 
ductorship of Edoardo Vitale. This is good 
news for the people here who have not yet 
had the opportunity of nearing this much- 
discussed opera. Mascagni, by the way, has 
left an honorary post vacant in Rome— 
that of director of the National Institute of 
Music, which vies in prestige with the Saint 
Cecilia Lyceum. The post has just been 
filled up by the appointment to it of Ales- 


‘sandro Vessella, one of the most popular 


of the musicians who reside permanently 
in Rome. He is the conductor of the 
“Banda Communale,” which is composed of 
the best instrumentalists of the city. He 
has of recent years effected a number of 


reforms in band music, civil and military. 
The Costanzi Program 


The season at the Costanzi, according to 
latest arrangements, will open with the 
“Walkiire” of Wagner. Then will follow 
“Linda,” “Aida,” “Gioconda,”. “Favorita,” 
“Isabeau,” “Tosca,” “Rigoletto,” “Salomé,” 
“Sette Torri,” “a new opera by A. Gasco; 
“Boris Godounow,” the “Fanciulla” and one 
of Cimarosa’s works. The artists sched- 
uled are mostly old hands at this theater, 
such as Signore Maria Fanesi, Luisa Gari- 
baldi, Juanita Capella, Elena Rakowska 
and Signori Battistini, Taccani and De An- 
gelis. The program does not give general 
satisfaction. Except for “Boris” and “Isa- 
beau” it is considered too antique. 

Raymond Loder, the New York baritone, 
continues to be a prime favorite at the Te- 
atro Adriano, particularly in “Pagliacci.” 
One Roman critic says of him: “The power, 
range and excellence of his voice, his ef- 
fective dramatic action and his general style 


presage for this young artist a brilliant 
career.’ 

“La Reginetta delle Rose” is gradually 
going through Italy in triumph.~ It was pre- 
sented, on July 30, at the Summer resort of 
Montecatini in Tuscany, an Italian Sara- 
toga, which is now crowded with visitors. 
Among those present at the performance 
was the composer himself, Maestro Leon- 
cavallo, who had to appear several times 
before the curtain. 

In that fine old medieval town of Vi- 
terbo, where there is an excellent opera 
house and theater, there has appeared an 
American Indian lady—Signorina Lasa 
Machat. She sang lately in “Thais,” by 
Massenet, and was repeatedly encored for 
her rich voice and good acting. She made 
an impression, particularly by her render- 
ing of the romanza of the second act of 
the French composer’s opera, which was al- 
most as well done as Sybil Sanderson used 
to do it in Paris. 

WALTER LONERGAN. 








IN THE CATSKILLS 
WITH TWO POPULAR 
NEW YORK SINGERS 














Grace Kerns, Soprano, and William 
Simmons, Baritone 


Grace Kerns, soprano, and William Sim- 
mons, baritone, are shown herewith in a 
picture taken at the Art League, Catskill 
Mountains, N. Y., where they have been 
spending a short. vacation. Miss Kerns 
will leave soon to spend a month at 
Virginia Beach. Mr. Simmons has re- 
turned to sing at Helen Gould’s church, 
Irvington-on-Hudson, during the month of 
August. 





The program of music at a Chautauqua, 
N..Y., reunion of Denison University stu- 


dents brought out the following numbers : 
“I Hear You Calling Me,” Marshall, “I 
Love You Truly,” Hawley, Mrs. Harry 
Eddins; Minuet, Beethoven, Humoresque, 
Dvorak, Cavatina, Raff, Berceuse, Godard, 
Serenade, Pierné, Orley H. See, violin. 





Namara-Toye to Rehearse Opera for 


Isidora Duncan’s New Theater 
in Paris 

Mme. Namarta-Toye, the operatic and 
concert soprano, arrived in New York last 
Monday, on the St. Louis, to fill engage- 
ments at various Newport homes before 
beginning her regular season in October. 
She will sing for Mrs. Robert Goelet, Mrs 
Stuyvesant Fish, Mrs. Craig Biddle and 
other society women. Mme. Namara-Toye 
said that she had seen Isidora Duncan, the 
dancer, recently in Sorrento, Italy. Miss 
Duncan is building a new theater in Paris, 
which will be a home of opera, the drama 
and the dance. Gluck and Mozart operas 
are to be put on when the house opens next 
year, and Mme. Namara-Toye will direct 
the rehearsals. Miss Duncan expects to 
have the assistance of Bernhardt and Duse 
in staging several plays and, of course, will 
herself dance in many of the performances 





De Koven and Chambers -to Write a 
Light Opera for Bessie Abott 


ATLANTIC City, N. J., Aug. 5.—Bessie 
Abott, the young American soprano, whose 
career hitherto has been devoted to grand 
opera, made her début in light opera here 
to-night as Maid Marian, in De Koven’s 
“Robin Hood.” She took the place in the 
revival which Bella Alten occupied last 
Spring. Other grand opera smegers in the 
cast were Florence Wickham.and Walter 
Hyde. It was announced to-day that Mr 
De Koven and Robert W. Chambers, the 
novelist, were to combine in writing a new 
light opera for Miss Abott’s use next sea- 
son. 
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